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E" Why Empire Red Tubes ¢ 


last as long as the average car itself 





VI. 


Are you still thinking of your inner tubes 
as an item of wpfeep rather than frst cost? 


Do you realize that the day has long gone 
by when tubes had to be replaced every 
year or so, like the casings P 


Your tubes should be part of the permanent 
equipment of your car—just as permanent 
as the- rims or the wheels. 


Once you have equipped the car, you 
ought never to have to spend any more 
money on the tubes—barring the slight 
cost of repairing punctures. 


For you can get tubes that /ast as long as 
the average car itself—Empire Red Tubes. 


It is not friction that wears out a tube. 
The casing takes care of that. 


The difference in the lasting qualities of 
tubes lies in their ability to withstand the 
deterioration of time. 


[he Fimpire Tire Jealer 


The Story of First Cost versus Upkeep 


Rubber is a short lived material. To make 
a tube that will last, you have got to do 
something to it that will extend the natural 
life of the crude rubber itself. 


This is just what is done by the process 
which is controlled exclusively by the 
Empire Rubber & Tire Company of 
Trenton, N. J. 


Many tubes made by this process six, seven, 
eight, ten years ago are still in use—punc- 
tured and patched over and over again, 
but still in the running. 


In the face of records like these, why should 
you go on thinking of tubes as part of the 
upkeep cost? 


Get Empire Red Tubes and they will be 
permanent equipment. 
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We print below the names and addresses of the schools and colleges whose announcements appear in The Digest during 
July... The July 6th issue contains.a descriptive announcement of each school. We suggest that you write for catalogs and 
special information to any of the institutions listed below, or we will gladly answer your direct inquiry. Latest data pro- 
cured by one who visits the schools is always on hand. Price, locality, size of school, age of child, are all factors to be con- 
sidered. Make your inquiry as definite as is possible and receive time-saving information by writing to the schools or direct to the 
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| Produce and Distribute 


To produce the munitions of war and the necessities of 
life in unprecedented quantities, and to distribute them to 
their point of use, is the all-important work of American 
industry. 


Highway transportation by motor truck is a vital factor in 
this work of distribution. 


For more than six thousand business’ houses Autocars 
are hauling munitions, clothes, food and fuel—the countless 
things that must be carried to their place of use in order to 
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From the ‘* Leipziger Ilustrirte Zeitang.’’ 
GENERAL LUDENDORFF, 


The ‘brains of the German Army,” 
and he needs them all now. 

















war-correspondents and our own and Allied officers, 
we need fear no comparison with the Kaiser’s shock troops. 
“The world is ringing with their praises,’ 


’ 


declares one New 
York editor, mindful of 
the French officer who 
said of the Americans, 
“they have covered 
themselves with glory,” 
and of the enthusiasm 
in both London and 
Paris over the way in 
which the soldiers from 
the United States mea- 
sured up to all the 
demands of their first 
large-scale fighting. To 
some press writers it is 
proof that the German 
theory of mechanical 
efficiency does not work 


as well as the American 


theory of individual de- * 


velopment. Others at- 
tribute the fitness of 
our fighters to the fact 
that they are picked 
men with highly de- 
veloped physical pow- 
ers, and that they are 
fresh and eager for the 
battle without the in- 
evitable deterioration 
of morale caused by 


long years of trench-warfare. At any rate, the Germans learned 
; that the Americans fighting in France are, in the words of the 
New York T7'imes, “first-class fighting men, fresh, sturdy, aggres- 
sive, and unyielding, excellent shots and adepts in the use of the 
bayonet, trained to the hour and always unafraid, with an 
initiative that is disconcerting.” Yet while our press believe 
that America should glow with pride, they also warn us against 
undue boasting, especially in view of the fact that our associates 
bore the burden and heat of a Jong day before we came into the 
fight. The French, the British, and the Italians, the New York 
Globe reminds us, ‘“‘have shown. an. intrepidity before which all 
must bow in admiring reverence, and whereas our men, through 
the prudent slowness of our preparations, had everything needful 
before they were sent into the line, others had only bare breasts 
to offer to the monstrous mechanical diabolism of Germany.” 
“God grant,” it continues, ‘“‘that no spirit of braggart arrogance 





OUR PART IN SMASHING THE GERMAN DRIVE 


E HAVE MET THE GERMANS, and to judge from 
testimony of the Germans themselves as well as the 


shall develop, for moral gains now in sight from the war will then 
be converted into loss.”” Or, as a writer on the Chicago Daily 
News would characterize America’s feeling, now that her soldiers 
have passed through their baptism of fire in a major engagement: 


“Thus far America is only the junior partner in this war 
and modestly begs its 
friends not to over- 
praise its endeavors. 
While able and willing 
to knock the tar out of 
Germany—and, b’gosh, 
we're going to do it!— 
we realize that our 
allies have given us the 
chance, and we want no 
credit for achievement 
until we achieve.” 





Yet everywhere in 
Allied countries there 





is displayed renewed 
confidence that the 
achievements of Ameri- 
ean troops make the 
winning of the war 
both surer and nearer. 
Some inkling of this 
seems to have pene- 
trated the German 
mind, as an English 
newspaper tells of a 
German prisoner taken 





by the Allies some 





weeks ago who was From the ** Leipziger Mlustrirte Zeitang."’ 
asked how the war was epee not teytaetorns 
to end. He _ replied 
thoughtfully: ©‘‘We 


ought to win because 


Originator of the German drive system, 
who finds it works both ways. 











we've got God on our side, but now the Allies have got... 
America.”” That the American Army has the spirit of victory is 
confirmed, in the opinion of several editors, by a message written 
by an American general incommand of our forces south of the 
Marne, and which the New York Sun predicts will be ‘one of 
the documents of this war that will go into the school histories.” 
The general had béen advised to allow his troops to rest before« 
ordering a counter-offensive to recover lost ground, but sent 
this reply to his French superior: 

‘‘We regret being unable.on this occasion to follow the counsels 
of our masters, the French, but the Ameriean flag has been forced 
to retire. This is unendurable, and none of our soldiers would 
understand their not being asked to do whatever is necessary to 
reestablish a situation which is humiliating to us and unacceptable 
to our country’s hénor. We are going to counter-attack.” 


A surprize.was intended in the German drive, which began 
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From the Boston ** Transcript."’ 


DRIVE AND COUNTER-DRIVE. 


Germany's Fifth Offensive of 1918 began on July 14. At the end of the fourth day a maximum gain of six miles on a very narrow front was 
recorded in her favor, while French and American forces had driven the Germans back three miles and the offensive had passed into the hands of 
the Allies. The arrows pointing downward show the points of onset of the Germans east and west of Reims on a fifty-mile front. Hori- 
zontal arrows show the Allied counter-offensive which was launched on July 18, on a twenty-five-mile front between the Aisne and Marne rivers. 


on a fifty-mile front between Chateau Thierry and Massiges on 
July 15, but the main surprize seems to have been experienced 
by the Germans themselves. The first revelation was the irre- 
sistible striking power of the American troops. The second was 
the complete preparation by the French, not merely to resist 
the Germans, but to hit back on their own account. German 
success in earlier drives this year has been largely credited to 
two things, the von Hutier method of attacking in ‘‘waves”’ 
and the use of gas on an unprecedented scale and with a new 
technique. Since March 21, says the Springfield Republican, 
the new German offensive tactics have been subjected to 
minute analysis by Allied students of war. And— 


“The method of meeting them has been worked out in detail. , 


Exhaustive study, in particular, must have been given to the 
German device of attacking with the troops already on the spot 
and then pushing forward a fresh wave of men brought from 
concentration-points in the rear. Instead of waiting for the 
assault to exhaust itself, the Allies have instantly met attack 
with counter-attack, and much of what ground was lost in the 
first hours of the rush was thus won back by “nightfall. No 
doubt, on the same principle, plans have been made to meet 
successive ‘waves’ by equal counter-waves, so that the aceumu- 
lated shock is neutralized. It is fair to say, however, that for 
these defensive methods strong forces are required, and that the 
Allies are probably able to employ more troops to the mile in 
the first days of the battle than in the earlier battles, because 
reserves have been coming in so fast, and because the measure 
of the enemy’s strength has been more fully taken.” 


General Maurice points out that the counter-bombardment is 
a particularly effective antidote to the von Hutier methods of 
attack. General Foch, he says in the New York Times, had such 
good information regarding the German plans that he was able 
to have his batteries in readiness to begin his own firing at the 
very moment chosen by the enemy for attack. We read further: 


“The Germans seem to have adopted their usual method of 
assembling their assaulting columns .close behind their front- 
line trenches, and these must have afforded an admirable target 
for the French and American batteries. A counter-deluge of 
shell falling among troops in that most trying period of a‘soldier’s 
life, when he is waiting anxiously to go over the top, can not but 
have been most disconcerting, and it is probably to this as much 
Pe any other cause that the failure of the enemy’s scheme 
is due.” 


The weather may have been partly responsible for the failure of 


the German mustard-gas shells to play such a réle as they did in 
earlier offensives, but now, writes Mr. Judson C. Welliver in the 
New York Globe, the Allies have prepared means of defense 
against gas, and also means of offense, and it is believed that they 
‘will never again be caught unprepared as they admitted they 
were on March 21.”’ At that time, Mr. Welliver reminds us: 


‘The Germans used different kinds of*gas-shells in different 
areas, drenching space far behind the front lines with mustard- 
gas shells that were timed to explode several hours after they 
were dropt. Then the men from the Allied front lines were 
forced back into these drenched areas and suffered fearfully 
when the mustard shells exploded. The Germans, knowing 
what areas to avoid, were comparatively safe when they 
advanced.” 

But the feature of the fighting upon ‘which the eyes of the 
world were fixt, and, according to the London Daily Telegraph, 
‘*those of the enemy with particular intentness,’’ was the conduct 
of the American troops, who in last week’s fighting took their 
first large-scale part in the present war. According to the 
dispatches, American troops held fourteen miles of the fifty- 
mile front along which ¢he Germans attacked on July 15, and 
the greater part of them were stationed between Chateau 
Thierry and Reims. Mere, according to the London paper 
just quoted, ‘‘the magnificent counter-attack in which the 
American Army corps flung back the Germans upon the Marne 
after they had crossed was much more than the outstanding 
event of the first day’s fighting. - It was one of the historical 
incidents of the whole war in its moral significance.” 

What happened at this point was briefly this, according to a 
war-correspondent of the New York Ti mes: 

‘*The Germans, having orders to push through the Americans 
holding the line south of the Marne and reach a line running 
eleven kilometers south of Jaulgonne, running through Mon- 
tigny, crossed the Marne under the protection of the most severe 
bombardment, and pushed ahead three kilometers to a line 
through Crezaney. There they stayed four hours until the 
Americans counter-attacked, and by midnight had driven them 
back across the Marne at every point on the American sector, 
inflicting terrific losses.” 


At the other end of the battle-line, east of Reims, American 
soldiers were also given credit by the correspondents for a large 
share in the stone-wall defense put up by the Allied forces, which 
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included Italians as well as French. Here, says an Associated 
Press correspondent, the gray-clad German masses swept for- 
ward to the assault after a heavy bombardment. But— 


‘American field-guns, firing low over the heads of our men in 
advanced positions, tore great gaps in the close-packed ranks of 
the enemy. The machine-gunners and riflemen withheld their 
fire until they could literally follow General Warren's famous 
order, ‘Don’t fire until you see the whites of their eyes.’ Then, 
at a signal, they cut loose with such a tornado of steel that the 
foremost waves of Boche infantry were torn to shreds. 

“The Germans wavered, tried to reform their ranks, and finally 
fled, leaving the field carpeted with gray bodies. 

“Time and again the Germans returned to the attack, doggedly 
trying to sweep over the American front lines and carry the rise 
which formed our support position: And time and again their 
waves broke and receded on the defense of the Americans, for 
all the world like the waves of the sea battering a rock-bound 
coast.”” 


In the second phase of the great battle, the Franco-American 
offensive on the Soissons-Chateau Thierry front, our troops 
showed their mettle in offensive warfare. Here was used the 
greatest force of Americans which had yet participated in the 
war. This attack came as a complete surprize to the Germans as 
The only 
fault of the American units, according to the dispatches, was 


well as to most editorial observers in this country. 


their eagerness to advance beyond orders. 

When the Germans started their drive on July 15 they thought. 
according to a French writer in La Liberté, that they would find 
the French napping after the celebration of the national holiday. 
But, remarks the Newark News, the Americans and French were 
asready to vindicate their liberties on the 15th as they had been 
to celebrate their ‘‘liberty days’’ on the 4th and 14th. General 
Gouraud, commanding on the front east of Reims, issued an 

















THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


order to his troops a few days before the Germans struck, in 
which he said: 


“The Fourth Army may be attacked momentarily. Never 
will a defensive battle be waged under more favorable conditions. 
We are forewarned and forearmed and have been powerfully 
reenforced with infantry and artillery. You will fight on a 
terrane transformed into a redoubtable fortress. All the pas- 
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sages are well guarded. Your position and armament are 
formidable. Each man will have but one. thought—kill until 
they have had enough of it. You will break the coming assault.”’ 


Not only did the French command know exactly when the 
enemy would attack, but also the limits of the front on which 
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HE SEEMS TO HAVE OTHER INFORMATION. 

Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
they prepared to launch an offensive. The ultimate objective 
of the German drive may have been Paris, as one captured 
document revealed a plan to envelop Reims, then to strike south, 
and, pivoting on Chateau Thierry, to press forward once more 
on the road to the French capital. Some war-experts think, 
however, that Chalons, Reims, or perhaps Verdun, were the real 


objectives. A military authority writes in the New York Times: 


** Which is the correct answer depends entirely on the estimate 
of the situation by the German High Command. If this com- 
mand has figured that victory this year is, because of the unex- 
pected resistance of the British and French and the strength 
of the American forces, unattainable, then the main objective 
is almost sure to be to break through the French positions 
between Reims and the Argonne Forest (just west of Verdun), 
encircle Verdun, and flank the defensive line defending the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier. This would give the Germans another 
huge bite of French territory with which they could barter. 
Having accomplished this, Germany could sit still in her trenches, 
spend the remaining half of the year in strengthening her new 
positions, and practically invite the Allies to try to take away 
from her what she held. While this process was going on the 
peace offensive would be started, and flattering proposals would 
be made which, on their face, would seem generous.” 


Perhaps there were several objectives, observes the New 
York Evening Post, which suggests that the Germans, now 
that they are checked, “‘will doubtless say that there was no 
specific aim, but it was only part of their plan to keep the enemy 
on the qui vive along the line and for inflicting new damage on 
his morale.’’” The bombardment of Meaux, only twenty-seven 
miles from Paris, is proof to The Evening Post that they were 
‘at their old tacties of trying to destroy the spirit of the French 
well behind the lines.’’ 

Four times since March 21, notes the New York Globe, “the 
shock battalions of Germany have been led to assaults that 
were to be decisive. As many times have they been stayed 
without vital loss, and each blow has been weaker.”” The New 
York Tribune thus gives some of the principal facts of the five 
great German offensives this year on the West Front: 


Amiens Ypres Aisne Oise Reims 
Date launched March 21 April 9 May 27 June 9 July 15 
Length of initial front 50 30 25 21 50 
Miles gained first day 3 4 5 3 2 
German divisions (initial) 40 50 40 25 
Maximum advance 35 10 32 6 
Halted ..March 30 April15 Junel Junel5 -—— 
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THE AUSTRIAN SHIP OF STATE. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


MISHAPS OF 


THE “MARCH OF JUSTICE” IN ALBANIA 


VER THE OLD ROMAN ROAD, the Via Egnatia, 
() where Roman legions tramped on their way to Thrace 

and Macedonia and Byzantium, whose every league 
Cwsar and Pompey and the generals of the Eastern Empire 
knew so well, our editors now hope to see ‘‘justice march’’ from 
the Adriatic ‘‘ without a halt until it shall camp in Roumania.”’ 
For the present Allied offensive in Albania is almost within 
reach of this great highway connecting the Adriatic coast with 
the Vardar Valley. Once the Allies hold it, with the Skumbi 
Valley through which it runs, with the important towns of 
Durazzo and Elbassan, the way will be open, as the New York 
Sun points out, to central Servia and Monastir, and to the rear 
of the Bulgarian line on the Cerna and the highland of Prilip. 
A eonsolidated Allied front is already being perfected from 
Saloniki to the Adriatic, and, as the Newark News remarks, ‘‘on 
it things are happening which neither Berlin, nor Vienna, nor 
Sofia; nor Constantinople can regard with equanimity. The 
torch of Balkan freedom again has been lifted, and, more than 
that, it is being carried on.” 

From time to time slight Allied advances had been reported 
from the Saloniki front, but the world’s attention was drawn 
to the Adriatic coast of the Balkan Peninsula when it was 
reported that Italian forees had advanced from their Albanian 
base at Avlona on July 6, and were driving the Austrians north- 
ward. Ina few days the Italians under General Ameglio, with 
the help of British monitors in the Adriatic and in conjunction 
with French forces to the eastward, had driven the Austrians 
some fifteen miles from their original positions. Reports of the 
fighting of July 10 and 11 told of the capture of the important 
Austrian base at Berat, and of the ousting of the foe from the 
Devoli and the Semeni valleys.. We are reminded in the New 
York Sun that the Italians have prepared for these successes by 
improving the harbor of Avlona and building roads into the 
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TRUTHFUL KARL! 
THE IMPERIAL LION CoMIQUE—“‘ There has been nothing whatever 
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mountains. They have transported more than 250,000 soldiers 
across the Adriatic without the loss of a ship or man and have 
also managed to send troops and supplies to the Saloniki front. 
Valuable assistance is being rendered in Albania by Essad Pasha, 
the Albanian leader, whose mountaineers know the country, are 
valiant fighters, and appreciate their liberation from Austrian 
rule. ‘The population of Berat hailed our troops as libera- 
tors,’’ Rome reported—news that may have both military and 
political significance. On the front*from the Adriatic to the 
AXgean, notes the New York Times, there are now over a million 
troops made up from seven nations: Italy, France, Great 
Britain, Servia, Greece, Albania, and Russia. First is the main 
Italian army with its base at Avlona, then a French force along 
the Devoli, then an army of Russians, Servians, and French 
around Monastir, then the main French force occupying the 
line to beyond Doiran, then Albanian detachments, then the 
principal British army from the Vardar to the Struma, then 
Italians, then more English, then the Greeks, and then more 
English again. 

It seems to the Boston Transcript that for the defeat of; th 
German Government and its plans of dominion the importance 
of the new Balkan movement can hardly be overestimated. . As 
we read: 

“‘Consider how Servian territory again in the hands of an 
independent nation would block the German road through 
southeastern Europe to Asia. Servia’s northern frontier in- 
cludes 125 miles of the Danube, from Belgrade to Orsova, with 
the Hungarian bank opposite,.and then sixty miles more, from 
Orsova to Radujevatz, with Roumania on the other side. It is 
not to be supposed that Germany backed Austria in her picking 
of a quarrel with Servia without considering what would be 
gained by destroying the Servian ho!d on the river. But there 
was more than this waterway to consider. Servia had a grip 
of that which the Kaiser wished tv extend so that it might 
properly be named the Berlin to Bagdad railway. Two hundred 
miles of the main railway route irom western Europe to Con- 
stantinople is in Servia. Take that from German control, go 
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on to liberate Roumania, and where would be the German 
road to Asia? From Odessa or Sebastopol, some one might 
say. But these are Russian ports. They will be recovered 
by or for Russia, and from neither the: Black Sea nor the 
Caspian will Germany get to the east. The possibility of her 
fnding a way through Siberia is already gone. When the 
Allies, aided as they now are by the United States, regain 
for Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania their national freedom, 
the German scheme of Asiatic dominion will collapse utterly and 
forever.” - 


There is every indication, according to the New York Herald, 
that the Allies plan a great offensive, ‘looking to the redemption 
of Servia and the crushing of the last remnants of Austrian 
power in the Balkans.” It has long been predicted, the St. 
Louis Republic recalls, that 


“When Germany is driven back to positions which she has 
doubtless prepared on the Meuse or the Rhine, the Allies would 
undertake a great flanking movement through the Balkans for 
the purpose of cutting her off from her vassal allies and destroying 
the Middle Europe scheme, at the same time penetrating through 
Austria and Roumania, for the relief of Russia and the complete 
destruction of Germany’s Far-East dream. 

“These developments may not come, even next year, but they 
point to the only effective way in which Germany can be com- 
pletely defeated in a military sense, and that is to separate her 
from Turkey, Bulgaria, parts of Austria-Hungary, and the 
conquered regions of Russia and Roumania, whence she will 
draw men for her armies and supplies of all kinds if this is not 
done.” 


Whatever may be the future military plans of the Allies, 
several of our editors are confident that the political effects of 
the Albanian drive are of immense significance. It is as a 
“psychological drive” that these Balkan movements seem most 
important to the Manchester Union, and it says: 


“Austria is miserable, and wants peace and bread. Through- 
out her southern provinces, not far from the scene of the sur- 
prizing Albanian offensive, are multitudes of Slavic peoples 
whose aspirations have been quickened by the crystallization of 
Entente sentiment around the idea of a new Slavic common- 
wealth, and who may be expected to react enthusiastically to 
any substantial Entente success. Bulgaria is ugly, having 
been cheated out of what she considered her fair share of the 
Dobrudja. Turkey would be pitiable, if there were that in 
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THE BALKAN BATTLE-LINE. 


In Albania, the Italians and French have advanced from the position 

shown by the dotted line. These lines give only approximate posi- 

tions, as the battle-line in this rough country is not so definite and 
continuous as on the West Front. 





Turkey capable of stirring the emotion of pity—and Turkey is 
ugly, too. Now may it not be that a blow that sends Austria 
reeling back homeward is depended upon to intensify the crisis 
in Austria, rally the Slavs, set Bulgaria to thinking, and promote 
the demoralization of the Turks?” 
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Indications are seen by the Grand Rapids Herald that either 
Turkey or Bulgaria ‘‘could We detached from the Teutons by a 
combination of diplomacy and force.” 
in the Washington Herald: 


And we read similarly 


‘‘Any weakening of German prestige in Stamboul or Sofia ‘is 
dangerous for the Kaiser now. The Bulgar and the Ottoman 
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WAR-AIMS. 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


have been indulging in a row over the Dobrudja and other slices 
of booty in the past few months. Berlin has frowned and 
blustered, but |has not intimidated either of the quarrel-makers. 
Balkania is the deadliest political quicksand of which history 
has any record. It would not be surprizing if the ‘cockpit of 
Europe,’ in which the war was incubated, should be the scene 
of the big smash-up of the Central Powers. A flare-up at 
Germany’s back door would send the raw wine of revolt coursing 
through the veins of the various disaffected races held under 
Hapsburg rule and make a breakdown in Austria-Hungary 
practically an accomplished fact. ...... 

**Blunder upon blunder has been piled up in the Allied han- 
dling of the Balkan question; if they can be retrieved now through 
a coup de grace of French and Italian arms, the past can be 
forgotten—and forgiven.” 





The Baltimore News and the New York Evening Post doubt if 
there will be any large-scale operations in Albania and southern 
Servia because of the ruggedness of the country and the lack of 
roads, making communication and military operation most 
difficult.- And the military expert of the New York Times, 
after agreeing that the Allied advances may imperil the Austrian 
and Bulgarian positions, thinks there would be a similar danger 
for the Allies if they attempt to advance very far in such a 
country. He writes: 

“The only object in such an advance, of course, would be to 
permit a similar advance through Servia from Saloniki. And 
it is in Servia where the great danger is to be found. 

‘‘As the Allies advance up the classical route of the Vardar 
Valley—classical because it has always been the avenue of 
advance for every invading army—they will be constantly 
exposed in front, right, and rear. In front will be the Germans 
and Austrians; on the right and rear will be the Bulgarians. 
They will be tied to Saloniki only by the slim thread of a single 
railroad line running up a narrow valley. This line will be the 
vital point in the entire campaign. In order to guard it, the 
Allies will have to have sufficient strength to stretch out along 
the road as the main body moves north. Not to guard it would 
be to face disaster. As there are not enough men to guard this 
line, a continued advance under present conditions would seen 
impossible.” 












































































WHAT ARE LUXURIES? 


IN LIVING—to mateh our high thinking—may come 
into fashion again if the proposed. taxes on luxuries are 
enacted by Congress. The chief problem, every one 

agrees, is to decide just what isa luxury. Congressman J. Hamp- 
ton Moore, of Pennsylvania, boldly declares, for instance, that 
collar-buttons, cuff-buttons, and watches are a necessity in this 
day: On the other hand, we read in the New York World, 
Congressman John N. Garner asserts that ‘‘ Texas can get along 
without either collar-buttons or cuff-buttons and still be patri- 
otic.” ‘All jewelry is a luxury,” says Mr. MecClintic, of Okla- 
homa, as quoted in the same daily; we could even ‘‘do away with 
all kinds of buttons,” and, he adds, ‘‘ before I came to Congress 
I could use nails with my suspenders.’’ Congressman Randall, 
of California, objects to too high a tax on women’s stockings and 
men’s neckties, for he ‘‘ would not want either one to quit wearing 
them,” but strange as it may seem, Mr. Randall, who is leader 
of the Prohibition forces in the Lower House, thinks that soft 
drinks ought to be well taxed during the war because they use 
‘“*food-materials just as aleoholic drinks,’”’ because they ‘‘are not 
necessities certainly during the war,’’ and, finally, because ‘‘ there 
is great danger that thev will create a taste for aleohol.”” Several 
Congressmen think that a larger margin should be allowed on 
shoes because of the poor quality of the leather in cheap foot- 
wear, but Mr. Gard, of Ohio, thinks it is perfectly fair to tax shoes 
costing more than six dollars and suits costing more than thirty 
dollars. Several Congressmen from agricultural States object 
to some of the taxes on automobiles and gasoline, as they believe 
that those are really necessities, especially for farmers. 

Speaking in the New York Tribune for the women, Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blateh sees ‘‘just another example of the bun- 
gling of men when they try to run women.” She would be 
obliged if Mr. MeAdoo would tell her where to find a coat for 
$30. Mr. McAdoo, she thinks, might have consulted the 
women of the country before he made out his list. If he had con- 
sulted her, she adds, she would have advised him ‘to tax chewing- 
gum, high heels, and white boots out of existence.” 

That such a tax as the Treasury Department proposes is 
fundamentally sound, but ‘‘apparently in the hands of men 
ineapable of applying it wisely,”’ is the contention of the New 
York Evening Sun, which fears that luxury taxes will be made in 
accordance with the point of view of Scotland Neck, North 
Carolina, rather than that of the United States. But after 
thus taking a fling at the Ways and Means Committee, this 
metropolitan daily goes on to say: 

“‘In many respects, we regard the new scheme of taxation as 
far preferable to a fresh boosting of the income tax. It is much 
fairer in its impingement, far easier and more inexpensive in 
collection, and much less liable to fraud. Nobody can escape 
it; every one pays pro rata, and every one can control within 
limits the amount that he has to pay. If he is prodigal he must 
pay the tax on his extravagance; if he is frugal he saves on his 
tax and has greater economies available to invest in Liberty 
bonds. Naturally, nobody is going to go hungry or in rags to 
beat the Government out of a few dollars; but much waste may 
assuredly be stopt by making it cost prohibitively.” 

The luxury tax, when the published list is properly revised, 
will meet the approval of such papers as the Springfield Repub- 
lican, Chicago Tribune, Syracuse Post-Standard, Newark News, 
and New York Journal of Commerce. The Wall Street Journal 
emphasizes the value of such taxation as a means of enforcing 
thrift. Fashion and the epicure, it observes, must now ‘‘give 
way to thrift for a cause for which millions have died.” 

But the New York World and the Chicago Daily News would 
warn the Ways and Means Committee against laying taxes so 
drastic as to entirely curtail expenditures and dry up this source 
of revenue. In the words of the Chicago editor, ‘“‘the revenue 
law should not be thoughtlessly converted into an antirevenue 
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law.” The New York Times would infinitely prefer consumption 
taxes on a few articles universally used instead of luxury taxes. 
But such a plan is carefully avoided because ‘the free breakfast- 
table’’ is ‘sacred to those who sit at it and to the politicians who 
defend it.”” Yet, we are told, 


“Those who think of taxes solely as revenue-producers know 
that taxes on tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa are among the most 
productive of taxes, the most easily borne and collected, and 
provide the only way of reaching those who are studiously 
exempted from most other taxes. They are not without ob- 
jections, but, onee levied, would not give the trouble of multi- 
farious taxes which hardly produce the cost of collection.” 


It will be remembered that the new tax measure must provide 
a revenue of $8,000,000,000; from five to six billions, it is thought, 
can be raised from a taxation of incomes and profits, leaving 
the balance to be raised by other taxes. Washington cor- 
respondents agree that a portion of this is certain to be raised 
by a levy on luxuries, along the line recommended by the Trea- 
sury Department and fashioned after similar taxes in France and 
England. The Treasury Department classifies the suggested 
taxes under two heads, retail sales taxes and taxes on producers, 
The former is recommended ‘‘not only to raise additional rey- 
enues, but to discourage wasteful consumption and unnecessary 
production.”” Here is the Department’s list of proposed luxury 
taxes as condensed from the press dispatches: 


RETAIL SALES TAX 


Fifty per cent. on the retail price of jewelry, including watches 
and clocks, except those sold to army officers. 

Twenty per cent. on automobiles, trailers and truck units, 
motor-cycles, bicycles, automobile, motor-cycle, and bicycle 
tires, and musical instruments. 

A tax on all men’s suits selling for more than $30, hats over $4, 
shirts over $2, pajamas over $2, hosiery over 35 cents, shoes over 
$5, gloves over $2, underwear over $3, and all neckwear and 
canes. 

On women’s suits over $40, coats over $30, ready-made dresses 
over $35, skirts over $15, hats over $10, shoes over $6, lingerie 
over $5, corsets over $5. Dress goods—silk over $1.50 a square 
yard; cotton over 50 cents a square yard, and wool over $2 per 
square yard. All furs, boas, and fans. 

On children’s clothing—on children’s suits over $15, cotton 
dresses over $3, linen dresses over $5, silk and wool dresses over 
$8, hats $5, shoes $4, and gloves $2. 

On housefurnishings, all ornamental lamps and fixtures, all 
table linen, cutlery and silverware,gehina and cut glass; all fur- 
niture in sets for which $5 or more is paid for each piece; on cur- 
tains over $2 per yard, and on tapestries, rugs, and carpets over 
$5 per square yard. 

On all purses, pocketbooks, handbags, brushes, combs, and 
toilet articles, and all mirrors over $2. 

Ten per cent. on the collections from the sales of vending 
machines. 

Ten per cent. on all hotel bills amounting to more than $2.50 
per person per day. Also the present 10 per cent. tax on cabaret 
bills is made to apply to the entire restaurant or café bill. 





TAXES ON MANUFACTURER OR PRODUCER 


Ten cents a gallon on all gasoline to be paid by the wholesale 
dealers. bd 

Ten per cent. tax on wire leases. 

Graduated taxes on soft drinks, Mineral water now taxed 
1 cent a gallon to pay 16 cents. Chewing-gum now taxed 2 
per cent. of the selling price, to pay 1 cent on each 5-cent package. 

Motion-picture shows and films: abolish the foot tax of \ 
and 14 eent a foot and substitute a tax of 5 per cent. on the rentals 
received by the producer, and double the tax-rate on admission8. 

Double the present taxes on alcoholic beverages, tobacco 
and cigarets. 

Automobiles—a licensé tax on passenger-automobiles gradu- 
ated according to horse-power. ' 





Double club membership dues. 

Household servants, made 25 per cent. of the wages of ome 
servant up to 100 per cent. of the combined wages of four 
more. Female servants, each family. exempted from tax 0 
one servant. All additional servants (female) from 10 t 
100 per cent. on all over four. 
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COAL AND PROHIBITION 


HE STRONGEST ARGUMENT for war-time prohibi- 

tion is the plea of the National Coal Association that 

we must adopt it if we wish to have enough coal. This 
is the opinion of some editors who note the statement of the 
eoal-operators to the President that unless drinking is made 
impossible in mining centers we shall not be able to produce the 
inerease of 100,000,000 tons over the normal output of bituminous 
eoal, 400,000,000 tons, which is needed to meet the demands of 
The Springfield Republican considers the pro- 
“‘a very powerful reenforeement 


war-industries. 
posal of the coal-operators 
of the prohibitionists in Congress who insist on the dry amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Appropriation Bill,” while the Balti- 
more News points out that one trouble about the agitation for 
war-time prohibition is that 
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and presented their figures to show not only the relative effi- 
ciency of the mines as between wet and dry States, but the 
difficulties of working out any practical benefits from drink 
restriction along the border-line between wet and dry territory. 
The result was a determined and unqualified stand for national 
prohibition.” 


We read also that their conclusion is ‘not only the judgment 
of the operators, but is concurred in by Frank Farrington, 
president of the United Mine Workers of, America for the 
State of Illinois. Mr. Farrington is said to have gone on record 
to this effect before President Wilson, Fuel Administrator 
Garfield, and Senators and Representatives of Illinois in Con- 
gress.” A Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune 
relates that the riotous prosperity of war-time has made saloons 
and drinking clubs and associations abound in the mining dis- 

tricts and that— 





many of its advocates have on 2 
occasion seemed not ‘‘to care so Y/ 
much about winning the war as : 
about making the nation dry.” 
This has opposition 
among persons in no sense alined 
with the wets. but who doubt 
whether we should go ahead with 
prohibition immediately. The 
plea of the coal-operators will do 
much to moderate the opposition 
of this conservative element, 
tho, on the other hand, the pro- 
test of banking and financial in- 
stitutions that fear grave dis- 
turbance and 
liquor interests have reasonable 
time to liquidate their affairs, 
The News adds, deserves and 
will receive attention. Yet this 
journal is sure the great mass of 


aroused 


unless the beer 











“The miners ‘bowl up’ Satur- 
day night and Sunday, and either 
put in Monday bracing up or 
appear at the mines with paralyz- 
‘hangovers.’ Besides, they 
resort to the cheering bowl as 
oceasion offers—and it always 
offers—through the week. The 
men thus not orly lose’ much 
time, but their effectiveness when 
they do work is greatly impaired 
and they are kept in an unsound 
mental condition, which makes 
them callous to appeals. for 
their cooperation in the present 
emergency. 

“The coal-miners of America 
are to-day exhibiting only 60 
per cent. of an easily attained 
degree of efficiency. They rarely 
work more than thirty-five hours 
a week; many of them do not do 
better than twenty-one ‘hours a 
week, and some are making as 
high as $300 to $500 a month. 
Prosperity has trapt them and 
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the American people, ‘‘ whether 
they are for or against prohibi- you 
tion as a national policy, wish to 
do but one thing—namely, what- 
ever will best serve the nation’s 
against the dry plan is stated thus by the New York Evening Sun: 


war-ends.”” The argument 


“Cutting off the miners’ beer would probably reduce rather 
than increase their working output. It must be remembered 
that most of then belong to races that consider beer as necessary 
an item of diet as any other food. The inference that drunken- 
ness is Overcommon among these men is incorrect. 

“To refuse them a thing they regard as harmless and as a 
necessity will simply create resentment, and might even aid in 
sending some to other localities in search of work in more con- 
genial surroundings. It would be singling them out of the 
community for what would seem to them an unmerited pun- 
ishment. That is not the way to solve the coal-problem. 

“The miners will work steadily enough if regular employ- 
ment at good wages is kept up, and the operators will see to that 
if their output can be moved. No patent devices or measures 
of ‘moral uplift’ are needed. What. is wanted is plain horse- 
sense and energetic -action.”” 

But in the statement of the National Coal Association we 
read that ‘‘the drinking evil has become so rampant in the 
mining communities that its complete elimination is funda- 
mentally necessary in the effort to speed up the mines suffi- 
ciently to get the 100,000,000 additional tons of coal this country 
will require this year.’ We are informed further that the com- 
mittee of the Coal Association bases its request ‘entirely on 
economic and patriotic grounds,”’ that its membership represents 
all the principal producing districts of the country, and— 
.“They are men of all shades of personal opinion. Some 


come from wet States, some from dry States, and some from 
States partly wet and partly dry. They all told their stories 


MUST WEAR A UNIFORM THESE DAYS, 


Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 


is likely to ruin them. The 
saloons have gathered around 
the homes of .these sons of good 
fortune like flies around a mo- 
lasses barrel. The country is paying big money for coal, but 
the result is that the liquor-dealers get the money and the 
country doesn’t get the coal.” 

In a Washington dispatch to the New York Sun we are 
reminded that the views of the coal-operators are in direct. 
opposition to those exprest before the Senate Committee by 
Chairman Hurley and members of the Shipping Board as to the 
effect of total prohibition on the industrial situation in the ship- 
It was the testimony of Mr. Hurley and his associates 


TO BE IN THE RUNNING 


yards. 
that to withhold at least beer from the shipyard workers might 
seriously reduce the output, and this informant adds: 

“‘Organized labor throughout the country, however, appar- 
ently is fighting the bone-dry proposal. Many of the tele- 
grams in the avalanche which to-day descended upon the White 
House came from labor leaders. Several hundred came from 
banks and reflected the fear felt that such a law would bring 
financial disaster in communities where the banks have lent 
heavily on warehouse receipts.” 

Labor leaders in the dry States were asked by Tur Lirprary 
Dicest, early this year, whether prohibition has been of benefit 
to labor and whether the workers favor it. Out of sixty-two 
replies received, forty-six answered these questions in the 
affirmative and eleven in the negative. The prohibitionist 
American Issue publishes telegrams addrest to Senator Gore 
by more than a dozen large industrial concerns in West Virginia 
—some of them coal companies—whose contents may be summed 
up in the statement that ‘the effect of prohibition upon labor 
conditions has been good,” and the men are ‘“‘much more con- 
tented, prosperous, and efficient.” 
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““KULTUR” PROPAGANDA HERE 


HE UNCLEAN TRAIL of German propaganda brought 

to light in the New York Evening Mail exposure, re- 

eorded in these pages a week ago, sets some editors 
thinking that that is not the only case. Attempts to control 
or corrupt the press of the United States are said by the Federal 
investigators to have begun in the spring of 1915, the Pittsburg 
Sun notes, and the evident purpose was to have here a system 
of mouthpieces to be used from time to time to instil pro- 
German sentiment, keep the German-American element intact, 
promote peace talk, justify Hun action, and influence legislation. 
We are now on the right track of pursuit, this journal adds, and 
‘the trail of the Hun money should be exposed.”’ The Spring- 
field Republican thinks German agents had little success in 
subsidizing newspapers ‘“‘except with papers of small prestige 
whose pro-German sympathies or anti-British antipathies were 
already notorious,” yet the Lowell Courier-Citizen recalls that 
“‘practically every big center had a newspaper in the earlier days 
which went in either for pro-German editorials or for editorials 
that were bitterly anti-British or anti-Japanese,” and it asks: 


*‘Were these scattered specimens also secretly financed by 
Dr. Albert? And if not, why not? It seems far more probable 
that they were than that they weren’t. Some of them have 
since languished and died, probably because the investment 
was found to be an unprofitable one—but the memory lingers 
of the days when in nearly every large city there was usually 
one newspaper so differing from its contemporaries in its at- 
titude toward the war as to make its position the subject of 
indignant remark.” 


The ease of The Evening Mail will probably reveal the fact 
that men holding American citizenship have been duped by 
Germany, says the Peoria Journal, to help carry on Hun propa- 
ganda, and “men holding citizenship in the United States who 
are found guilty of such traitorous conduct are deserving of the 
most extreme punishment.”” But the Milwaukee Journal 
thinks it is not necessary to cite The Evening Mail as evidence 
that the German Government has subsidized American publi- 
eations, for— 


“The Journal has in its possession a facsimile of a check for 
$5,000 issued by Count von Bernstorff to the Fair Play Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, whose weekly publication, Fair 
Play, was then pro-German to the point of being anti-American. 
Then, too, there is the correspondence between George Sylvester 
Viereck, editor of The Fatherland, now Viereck’s Weekly, and Herr 
Albert, in which Viereck acknowledged the receipt of several 
-hundred dollars and protested because the rest of the monthly 
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instalment, a sum several times larger, had not been paid to 
him. And then there was The American Independent, San 
Francisco, the organ of the American Independence Union, 
which was financed by the German Government and whose 
editor was selected and paid by von Bopp, the German Consgyl- 
General at San Francisco, who is now under prison sentenee 
for some of his crimes against the United States. The German 
Government not only financed the American Independenee 
Union, but as the von Bernstorff cable message to Berlin which 
Secretary Lansing gave out some months ago revealed very 
clearly, the German Government was paying money to other 
organizations which, while pretending to speak in American 
terms, were trying to undermine America and make her gub- 
servient to Germany’s purposes.” 


This Milwaukee daily reminds us also that according to 
Mr. Alfred L. Becker, Deputy Attorney-General of New York 
State, the entire purchase money for The Evening Mail was 
derived from the sale of German bonds in this country. Ip 
other words, American citizens provided the money with which 
to carry on German propaganda in the United States, and 
while to many this will seem startling, ‘‘those who have watched 
German activities closely will not be at all surprized.”’ Wash- 
ington dispatches inform us that the United States has a fairly 
complete list of nearly 20,000 individuals who are holders of 
German Government bonds in the United States. Six different 
issues of the bonds were made here in order to evade the English 
blockade, we are told, and in order to render them valueless if 
seized, a provision on the face of most of them stipulated that 
they should be considered invalid unless countersigned by 
Count von Bernstorff, former German Ambassador. The total 
amount secured by the Germans through bond sales is known 
to have been large, dispatches relate, tho perhaps below the 
$100,000,000 figure intimated by Mr. Becker. The property 
in the bonds is classed technically as American holdings of 
investments in Germany, and thus is not necessarily subject to 
seizure by the Alien Property Custodian. Purchasers of 
German bonds who have proclaimed their loyalty to the United 
States since this country entered the war, observes the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘should now be able to see the ingratitude with which 
the German Government has repaid their devotion by the use 
of their money to disrupt the country of their adoption,”’ They 
may not have been hostile to the United States, but their money 
has been, and their moral obligation for greater and more usefal 
service to this country is indisputable, now they know the 
facts. The Eagle suggests that ‘‘when the next Liberty Loan 
comes they will have an opportunity to retrieve their error so 
far as that is possible.” 





TOPICS 


You’ yz find sugar in the dictionary.—New York Tribune. 

Tue harder the Hun hits, the worse he hurts his fist—Helena Record- 
Herald. 

WE must now make one teaspoonful of coal do the work of two.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

Nosopy would object to the luxury tax if he could make up the list of 
luxuries—New York World. 

Tue Kaiser admits the war is not yet won. 
unanimous.—Philadeiphia Inquirer. 

FINLAND begging America for food must first get rid of the dachshund 
under the table-—New York World. 

WenrE P. T. Barnum living to-day, he probably would say: ‘There's 
a Russian born every minute.’’"—Kansas City Star. 

In these days of financial stress it is a genuine relief to approach a slot 
machine and discover that you still can buy something for a penny.— New 
York Tribune. 

A TWENTY per cent. tax on musical instruments has been suggested. 
At last a means of discouraging the second-story cornet-player has been 
found.—Newark News. 

Ir those Austrians have any regard for that last dreadnought they have 
left, they'd better sink it some place where they know they'll be able to 
find it after the war is over.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Bot just wait, some of you war-brides, until the glamour of the war is 
over, and you see your husbands in civilian clothes, with derby hats and 
wrinkly shirts and unprest trousers.—Kansas City Star. 


That seems to make it 





IN BRIEF 


THE most important war-aim is straight shooting.—F lorida Times-Union. 

Boto PasHA also bought a newspaper with German money.—New 
York World. 

WHEN Kaiser Bill gets what is coming to him he will not need to sign 
the receipt.—Chicago Daily News. 

Wovtp King George mind confiding to us the address of the place 
where he found that $14 suit?—Kansas City Star. 

Ir seems to be a question whether the breweries shall be compelled to 
close down for lack of fuel or just close down.—St. Louis Republic. 

PossIBLy all the taxes suggested by the Treasury Department will not 
be adopted. But don’t worry. If they are not, others will be.—Kansas 
City Star. 

THE Red Cross advertises that they ‘want women to mend.”’ But most 
women don’t need mending; they're all right as they are.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

GERMANY will never come into the society of free nations until it has 
something to celebrate, like the fall of the Bastile or the Declaration of 
Independence.—Chicago Daily News. 

Discussine vers libre, the New York Herald asks: ‘Can the new 
poetry replace the old?’’ and the answer is given in the first part of its 
question: ‘‘Can the new poetry.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE week’s number of rumors that the ex-Ozar still lives now equals 
the number last week that he was dead. Suppose we give him the benefit 
of the doubt, and consider him henceforth as dead, no matter what he 
does?—Kansas City Star. 
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stupid that they can not recog- 
nize its inestimable worth. In 
common with the other stupid 
nations, we, in America, have 
been a little chary about accept- 
ing some of the fundamental 
doctrines of Kultur, and we 
were frankly shocked when the 
Apostle of the Superman, Fried- 
rich W. Nietzsche, laid it down 
as a fundamental doctrine that 
“Christian morality is the most 
malignant form of all falsehoods; 
it is that which has corrupted 
mankind.’”” Somehow we Ameri- 
eans preferred to remain “cor- 
rupted,” and we now have an op- 
portunity of seeing in Germany 
how their superangelic doctrine 
works out in actual facts. After 
four years of a perfect orgy of 
Kulturit is just beginning to-dawn 
upon the German mind that there 
was something perhaps a little 
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odd, after all, in the Superman’s 
seathing contempt for Christian 
morality. And, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, we ean hardly 
wonder that our super-K ultured 
brothers in the Fatherland are 
getting a little worried. Every- 
thing’has gone by the board, and 
first to go was cleanliness and 
We find the Ber- 
lin Deutsche Tageszeitung in a per- 


next godliness. 


fect frenzy of wrath because there 
are aetually people in the Father- 
land who ‘‘in these iron times” 


have the audacity to put on a clean boiled shirt and collar every 
day—and some, oh, horror of horrors! insist on two clean collars 


We are told that this war 


to inflict this priceless gift upor nations who are so abysmally 


for some unaccountable reason, seems to be shocked. 


THE NEMESIS OF “KULTUR” 


HE PRECIOUS BOON OF KULTUR has been possest 
by the cultivated German nation for forty years or more, 
in the flower of its beauty. 
jsa disinterested attempt on the part of the charitable Germans 


their upward and onward path toward supermorality, and they 
are becoming admirably Kultured little Germans. 
Democratic leader, Dr. Heine, writing in the Berliner Tageblaitt, 


The Social 


He says: 


““The disastrous effects of the war are manifesting themselves 
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- —The Bulletin 


aday. Right soundly are they trounced by the Tageszeitung: 


“If they want to ruin their linen by overwasbing, that is their 
affair, but we say it is a valuable waste of starch and it cheats 
others ‘out of their just share, because laundries are everywhere 
apt to favor their best customers.” 

In his progress toward Kultur, the German next takes to petty 
Here is a sweet little description of the advance the 
German is making in his supermorality, culled from a dull report 


pilfering. 


in the official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which remarks, 


with a shake of its head: 


“During the year 1917 the Prussian State Railways have 


paid 57,000,000 marks ($14,250,000) in compensation for prop- 
erty lost or stolen in transit as compared with 4,000,000 marks 


($1,000,000) in 1914.” 


Perhaps the finest advance of all has been ‘made by the children. 
They have really made colossal and commendable strides in 


Sydney, N.S8.W.) 


among us, and the youths are be- 
ing’corrupted by all the examples 
they have before their eyes. The 
formidable proportions that juve- 
nile crime has reached are becom- 
ing a monstrous blot on our entire 
social system.” 

Another prominent leader, the 
National Liberal Deputy, Dr. 
Strack, is unable to recognize 
the progress of Kultur, for in the 
Kélnische Zeitung he wails: ‘All 
authority is Set at defiance, and 
the flood of crime is constantly 
rising. What can we say when 
we find children of twelve and 
fourteen yeers of age in the dock 
charged with offenses against 
decency?” The deputy might 
have added that a bright boy 
of thirteen was so apt a pupil 
of the Kultured habits of his 
elders that he was tried in Berlin 
a weck or two ago for strangling 
Perhaps the 
most complete picture of the 


a girl of eleven. 


nemesis of Kultur was painted in 
the Prussian Hous« of Deputies 
by one of the Socialist members, 
Siegfried Braun, who is thus re- 
ported by the Berlin Vorwédirts: 


“We are face to face with a 
terrible condition of publie mor- 
ality. We hear of numberless 
eases of thefts on railroads and 
alarming juvenile criminality. 
According to official statistics, 
between October, 1916, and No- 
vember, 1917, there were 487,726 
convictions for infractions of the 


food-regulations, and these were only a small percentage of the 
actual transgressions committed. 


“As for that, 


bounds. 


we are all sinners. 
Usury is rampant among all classes. 


Profiteering exceeds all 
Fraudulent prof- 


iteering like that of the Daimler works is in no wise an exception. 
Even official bodies attempt to extort illegal profits. But 
poor folk ean only buy clothes at the official clothing department 
by bribing the salesmen with tips or food. 

“The increase of criminality demonstrates the demoralization 
brought by the war, which is deseribed by fools as a rejuvenating 


bath. 


Self-sacrifice and patriotism perhaps are still found in the 


trenches, but in the invaded regions looting begins to rear its 
head, culminating at home in the most repulsive profit-snatching. 

“*Everybody cheats, steals, and grabs, from jailbird to court 
chamberlain, who cheats the needy worker at home out of his 
seanty earnings and pockets millions—and the longer the war 


lasts the worse it becomes.” 


Meditating on the blessings of Kultur, we can realize how 
foolish we Allies were not to have accepted them from the hands 
of the Germans with open and grateful arms. 
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TO ENROLL THE IRISH UNDER ULD 
GLORY 


\' UNEASY FEELING is manifest in the Irish press 




































over the criticisms appearing in many American papers 

on freland’s coldness toward the war, and there are 
frequent expressions of regret that the old ties of friendship and 
sympathy that have so long existed between America and Ire- 
land should be clouded even for the moment. The Ballina 
Herald recalls with no little satisfaction the part that men of the 
Irish race have played in building up this Republic, and remarks: 
‘“‘We, more than any other people, have helped to build up 
across the Atlantic the greatest democracy of the age, and now 








Copsrighted by the International Fiim Companys. 
IRISH AVENGERS. 
Irish recruits for the British Navy and the poster that made them join. 
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4 when that great people is making a supreme effort to save 
European democracy it is sad to find that it is coming to think 
that Ireland is standing aside and taking no active part in that 
struggle against a common danger. But, tho it may seem so, 
: such in reality is not the case; Ireland’s heart is throbbing with 
friendly feelings for America. Ireland is sincerely sympathetic 
with her and has no wish or want alien to America. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the bungling statesmanship of successive 
English political leaders should have deflected the spirit that 
only three years ago animated and inspired every Irish man and 
woman’s soul as regards the war and the justice of the cause 
for which twenty-three of the most advanced states in the world 
are fighting. 

‘** America in large part can not understand and allow for that 
feeling of annoyance on our part at being made the pawn in 
English domestic politics and dealt with in so crude, cruel, and 
eallous a manner as we have systematically and sucvessively 
been treated. Unsympathetic and stupid has been the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England, and it has brought about. that 
curious result to-day that the most military people in the world 
is for the passing moment the least so and not taking active 
part in a war that appeals to their best instincts and ideals. 
We see a people that, under ordinary circumstances, . would 
throng to the ranks under the Stars and Stripes. as their kinsmen 
have in all the States of the Uae, at home apparently apathetic 
and indifferent.” 











The best way to restore the old feeling of confidence and 
friendship between the twospeoples, says the Tuam Herald, 
would be to send some American troops to train in Ireland with 
power to add to their number by local recruiting’ and this paper 
predicts that were such a step taken, each of the regiments 
would double its strength-in.a month. The Herald says: 


‘America could help in bringing about that better spirit in 
this country, and it is to be hoped some effort will be made to 
secure the cooperation of our kinsmen in this enterprise. If an 
American regiment or two were put in training in Ireland the 
close contact between the brothers at home and those in exile 
would soon bring about a changed public spirit here. If any 
American division, with its preponderance of Maes and 0's, 
with, as it were, its very Irish atmosphere, were to come to 
Ireland, it would leave our shores after a month with as many 
recruits as it has regulars. Not that we really have that super- 
abundance of material that our English critics assert there is to 
be found. Not interfering with agriculture, which is our main 
industry, and in which Ireland has done and is doing the work of 
two armies by helping to feed all, we might be able to spare and 
send a fair proportion of young men who, in ordinary circum- 
stances and if there were no war, would have emigrated. These, 
if they wish, could join the American Army, and they should be 
afforded an opportunity of doing so in the way suggested, that is, 
by the popular presence in our midst of some detachments of the 
American expanding army. 

“That would be an inducement and an encouragement to 
voluntary recruiting and in that way we could get over the 
reproach of not continuing our contribution to the fighting 
forces at the Front and thereby helping the splendid three 
divisions which Ireland created and constituted and which 
have covered themselves with glory in four continents or wherever 
they went. from Mons to Mesopotamia.” 


The Herald pleads with us to make allowances for the curious 
political conditions which exist in Ireland and assures us that 
Ireland is really heart and soul with the Allies in the struggle to 
make the world safe for Democracy. Dealing with the political 
issue, it says: 


‘It is pernicious nonsense, and worse than nonsense, to be 
talking of an Irish republic. No sane Irishman wants that 
form of government, because he finds that while, no doubt, it is 
ideally the most perfect, it is the one form which does not suit 
the actual conditions in this country, and in politics it is the 
practical that must be first of all considered. But it is to be 
hoped the American people will considerately deal with Ireland 
and make allowances for the conditions under which it finds 
itself to-day. It is the victim of a vicious system ‘of party 
polities and is suffering from a series of errors of administration 
and misgovernment. The American people are getting restive 
over our apparent reluctance, but let them have patience 
with us. 

‘‘The American Army is taking its part in this war in a splendid 
manner. After the briefest period of training a non-military 
people were ever subject to, America is coming to the front in the 
fighting. Its Army is doing splendidly and winning the brightest 
laurels for its coolness, its courage, and its all-round capacity. 
Its troops are fighting with a spirit and coolness that are 
superb. In the inevitable casualty list are the old familiar 
names ‘Kelly, Burke, and Shea.’ Over sixty per cent. are 
undeniable Irish names, showing that, under ordinary circun- 
stances, Irishmen never shrink or shirk from acting as men, and 
that least of all are they cowards or slackers.” 


Adverse comment in American papers has roused a certaiD 
bitterness in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, whieh somewhat 
acridly resents criticism on our part. The leading Nationalist 
organ does not share the enthusiasm of its colleague in Tuam 
for our military efforts—in fact, it is distinctly disparaging: 


** After all, when all is said and done, Ireland was in the war 
while America was hesitating. It is not seemly of a press that 
encouraged that hesitation to taunt Ireland now, whose sons 
have fought from Mons to St. Quentin, and from Gallipoli t 
Bagdad, with indifference and abstention from the fight. As we 
have said before, Americans will not-have the right to level-the 
taunt until they have made a proportionate contribution to the 
war. That time will come not when they have 700,000 men in 
France, but when they have six millions there.” 
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GERMANY SWALLOWING FINLAND 


INLAND IS NOW FREE from the hated rule of Russia, 
F and is almost at perfect liberty to choose between ac- 

cepting a king named by Berlin or a German minister 
resident who will tell their Government what to do. Berlin 
has not yet decided which the Finns shall select. .Meantime, 
they are in another dilemma. It will be recalled that the 
Germans entered Finland in support of the White Guards, the 
anti-Russian section of the Finnish population which was engaged 
in civil war with the Red Guard, or Radical element, which was 
pro-Russian. The result has been a decisive victory for the 
White Guard, which represents the bourgeois element. Now that 
the Bolsheviki are heart and soul with the Germans, we have this 
comic-opera situation. As one editor puts it, ‘‘The Bolshevik 
element in Russia is: capable of strange logic, but it would seem 
a very remarkable partnership for the Bolshevik Russian to 
join hands with the bourgeois Finn to help the autocratic German 
beat the democratic Allies.” But this is just exactly what has 
happened on the Murman coast, where the Russians and Finns 
are engaged in occasional conflicts with the American, British, 
and French forces stationed in that arctic region. Turning 
to the political side of the enigma, one thing seems to be certain, 
and that is, that the Finns have bound themselves irrevocably 
to the Germans by a so-called commercial treaty. It is from the 
Scandinavian papers that we learn its terms. The Bergens 
Aftonsblad tells us that it includes the following: 

‘Finland shall, during twenty years, be under the économic 
control of Germany. One hundred thousand Finns are to be 
at the disposal of Germany should Russia recommence war. 
Germany, on her part, is to invest capital in a number of Finnish 
industrial concerns, preference being given to those which 
produce articles for export to Russia. German officers shall be 
furnished as teachers in the Finnish military colleges.” 

But the Stockholm Socialist organ, Politiken, asserts that 
there is a secret convention between Finland and Germany 
which goes far beyond anything which has been publicly an- 
By this— 

“The Finnish Government engages to carry through the 
Diet the establishment of a monarchy under a German dynasty, 
and to place.the Finnish military forees under German leader- 
ship; on no account to cede the Aland Islands to Sweden; to 
allow Germany the use of those islands or part of the coast 
opposite as a naval base, and also the use of the outlet Finland 
may obtain in the arctic as 4 commercial and shipping harbor; 
and to take effective measures to combat anarchism.” 


nounced. 


The Westminster Gazette tells us that there was great difficulty 
in passing the commercial convention through the Diet, which 
voted for ratification by a small majority. ‘‘This majority 
is insufficient, however, to carry the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a monarchy, a two-thirds vote being required.”” The 
Finns, according to the StocKholm correspondent of the London 
Times, escaped from this dilemma by postponing the whole 
discussion for two years: 

“The decision as to the form of government in Finland and 
the adoption of a new constitution is to be postponed till 1920. 
The government bill before the Lantdag for the establishment 
of a monarchy not commanding the requisite majority, the 
proposal will be declared pending and left for decision by the 
Lantdag at the next regular parliamentary period after the 
general election two years hence. 

‘*Meanwhile the powers of the present Regency will be pro- 
longed till then. The Regent will continue to act as the head 
of the executive, choosing ministers responsible only to him on 
the basis of the Swedish Constitution of 1772, modified by the 
Royal Pledge Assurance Act of 1789, as established by Gustavus 
IIL. of Sweden when Finland was an integral part of his kingdom. 
By this fiction the Government hopes to lay the foundation of a 
monarchical system, while flattering national sentiment by ap- 
pearing to ignore one hundred and ten years of Russian rule.” 


The Finns, says The T imes, fully realize that in freeing them- 
selves from the rule of the Czar they have merely taken to 
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themselves a new master, and it quotes the speech of one of the 
Finnish deputies in a recent debate in the Lantdag, who remarked: 


“Let us not deceive ourselves. We are too weak to defend 
our liberty alone; we are dependent on Germany. Whether 
we elect to be a monarchy or a republic, we shall be commanded 
from Berlin. It is only a choice whether we shall be governed 
by a German prince or a German minister resident at Helsing- 
fors. The chances are that a king is more likely to show some 
independence and take the interests of the country to heart 
than a casual diplomatist acting under orders.” 


The London Daily Telegraph quotes a letter from one of its 

















A VERY ENGISH VIEW 
UNCLE SAM (to Nationalist leader)—‘‘.See here, if you Diean to dis- 
grace Ireland in the eyes of all decent nations, you get no more 
sympathy from me.” —Punch (Lindon). 


correspondents in Sweden who, after describing the serious food- 
shortage there, goes on to say: 


‘‘With regard to the Germans, it is estimated that there are 
some 25,000 to 30,000 German troops in Finland, most of 
whom are from the Italian front. For the most part the Ger- 
mans are maintaining what may be described as a correct at- 
titude; in fact, much more correct than some of the pro-German 
Finns. So much is this the case that the people of Finland as a 
whole do not understand what is the German game. 

“The Germans are largely leaving affairs of administration 
in the hands of the White or Finnish Government, but, at the 
same time, they are pursuing a policy of commercial penetra- 
tion which needs close watching. They have secured con- 
trol of copper, zine, lead, and other metals, leather, cotton 
goods, sewing-cotton, and, among other*things, seven hundred 
thousand pieces of soap. German soldiers in Helsingfors say 
that they have not seen any soap for two years. The immediate 
result of all this is that the Finnish population can get nothing 
whatever of these articles. 

“For purposes of their own, which are not quite clear to the 
ordinary mind, the Germans are warning the Finns that one 
day Russia will again be a great nation, and will resent any 
action of Finland in annexing Russian territories, including 
Karelia, without permission. In short, the policy of the Ger- 
mans is a complete mystery to the Finns.” 


Meanwhile, says The Westminster Gazette, a significant re- 
action has been produced in Sweden, where the trend of public 
opinion is turning more and more to the Allies as the Swedes 
watch what is going on on the other side-of the border: 


“‘A’ change is observable in public opinion in Sweden, as 
reflected in the press of that country. Already a considerable 
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impression has been produced by the spectacle of Prussian 
‘penetration’ in the Baltie regions, the occupation of the Aland 
Islands, the encroachment in Finland, the Prussianizing of 
Esthonia and Livonia, and the very plain exposure of German 
principle and policy in Roumania and the Ukraine. These 
events did not tend to increase the desire for a ‘German peace.’ ”’ 


MILKING THE BELGIAN COW 


SUBTLE COMBINATION of terrorism and apology, 
eombined with an exquisite disregard for facts, was 
recently put out by the Germans in Spain. It took 

the form of a pamphlet, pointing out very clearly what happened 
to naughty little nations who presumed to oppose Germany’s 











POOR BELGIUM’S BOARDER. 
** More, more!—the cry is always for more.”’ 


—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


progress, and it detailed with a great show of statistics just 
what the Germans—acecording to their own account—had done 
to Belgium, the moral obviously being that unless Spain minded 
her p’s and q’s the same would be done to her, and more also. 
When a copy of this pamphlet fell into the hands of the Belgian 
Government at Havre, the officials were astonished to note an 
amazing understatement of all that the Germans have done, and 
they came to the conclusion that the pamphlet was also intended 
to minimize what had been done in Belgium. The Belgian 
Government in its reply takes up but one aspect of the pamphlet, 
that is to say, the amount of money squeezed from Belgium 
by fines, forced contributions, and just plain thefts from banks. 
Under this head the Spanish pamphlet claims that the Germans 
have received from Belgium $24,014,270, whereas the Havre 
Government claims that under war-levies alone the sum of 
$441,100,000 had been extorted from the martyr nation, thus: 

““War-taxes imposed on towns and provinces at the time of 
the invasion: 


Province or Town Million Dollars 


NS Sos n4-s 8 ctamcttok ont) and iv eu ot weld ale ie 10 
SRG oS Dog hiv 84.4 kore tee e's 6s 10 
RBI ESTES Fg a ae oP 10 
SEE 6.4 
Liége (town)........... 4 
Compe... oe ee 2 
Tournai........ ies Wwe Bile £60 ive BERS .4 
CES ee ee eee eee 3 





“Tn addition to these local taxes, the German administration 


burdened the people with a steadily increasing national obliga-_ 


tion, starting December 10, 1914. Von Bissing imposed on the 
oceupied territory a war-contribution of $8,000,000 a month; 
November 20, 1916, this was increased to $10,000,000 a month; 
and von Falkenhausen brought it to $12,000,000 from June 15 
on. We have therefore: 

Dec. 10, 1914—Nov. 10, 1916—23 months at 8 million...... $184,000,000 
Nov. 10, 1916—June 10, 1917— 7 * ee NP ed 70,000,000 
June 10, 1917—June 10, 1918—12 >) “12 wae 144,000,000 


$398 ,000,000 
43,100,000 


$441,100,000 


The Germans, in addition to collecting from their unfortunate 
hosts all the taxes originally levied with their own consent by 
their own Government before the Germans arrived, added other 
taxes and imposed fines of an enormous amount for the most 
trivial offenses. Fines of this nature, we are told, ‘‘are a viola- 
tion both of the Hague Convention and of the Belgian Constitu- 
tion,”’ and during the year 1917 this unlucky people were muleted 
on an average somewhere between $2,500,000 and $3,750,000 
a month. The report runs: 


“The German administration not only has taken over the 
collection of the regular taxes which had been voted to the 
Belgian Government by the legislature—it has raised the rate 
on some of these, and imposed new and irregular ones thus: in 
the province of Brabant, the tax on dogs has been increased to 
$8 (from $1 to $2, according to breed and use); the excise on 
sugar has been doubled; by a decree of January 16, 1915, all 
Belgians having left the country, and not having returned by 
Mareh 1, were taxed ten times the amount of their normal con- 
tribution on personal property. Another tax on personal 
property is graduated to net, individually and annually, from 
$3 to $7 and more. It is impossible to establish an aggregate 
sum for these taxes. 

**In November, 1914, Brussels was fined $1,000,000 because 
a police sergeant had shown a lack of respect for a German 
officer, and again in July, 1916, $10,000,000 in punishment for 
a demonstration in honor .of Cardinal Mercier; Antwerp, for 
refusal to assist in the reconstruction of the buildings destroyed 
by the Germans, was forced to pay $250,000; many small villages 
were heavily fined, often on trivial pretexts: Wellen (with 
searcely 1,000 inhabitants), $25,000 for having failed to supply 
its quota of the requisitioned wheat; Mons, in 1917, $125,000, 
because a Belgian newspaper appearing in Holland had accused 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria of shifting his headquarters in that 
city from house to house through dread of airmen; Wachtebeke, 
$2,500; <Assche, $1,800; Battice, $18,750; Liége, $100,000; 
Aeltere, $10,000; Wyngene, $10,000, ete.”’ 


We are told that during 1947 the Germans had taken from the 
occupied area every machine that could possibly be put to an 
industrial use, and every scrap of steel, iron, and copper that 
could be found. Here is what was done in the way of just plain, 
straight theft from the banks which were foolish enough to eon- 
tinue business under German promises of security: 


‘*One form of spoliation does, however, afford some definite, 
if incomplete, figures, i.e., the seizure of cash in national and 
private banks: 

*“At Liége, $800,000 was taken from the National Bank and 
$580,000 from private banks; at Verviers, $195,000 from four 
banks; at Hasselt, $415,000 from the National Bank; the same 
thing occurred in almost every town occupied by the Germans, 
not only with the cash of the banks, but with the Communal 
funds. j 

“On September 12, 1916, the cash in German bank-notes of 
the National Bank of Belgium, and of the Société Générale de 
Belgique, amounting to $107,000,000, was transferred to Ger- 
many, with the promise of its return two years after the war, 
at the average exchange rate in Berlin at that time. 

“The Belgian Government has compiled a list of 43,200 
buildings destroyed during the invasion. The value of these 
has not been taken into consideration, nor have the losses due 
to enforced idleness and stoppage of productive industry, which 
must be enormous. The figures arrived at here, by the few 
facts available, and which mount up to the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000,000, represent most incompletely. indeed, Belgian 


losses,”” 
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henceforth be cataloged among the slackers, we are 

told in a recent press bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Mines (Washington). The country is now, and for 
many years will be, desperately in need of the scarce and precious 
platinum in its industrial work and must have it if the war- 
machine is to go full speed ahead. A plan proposed by Federal 
officials would stop the use of platinum in jewelry, not only for 
the war, but for all time, in order to insure the future supply. 
It is believed that aside from the large amount in the form of 
jewelry, a great part of which is in private ownership, there is 
less than 25 per cent. of the normal stock of unmanufactured 
platinum in this country available for the needs cf the war. 
To quote and condense: 


| MAN WHO BUYS PLATINUM JEWELRY must 


“In an effort to fill the immediate pressing needs of the 
Government in its war-program, the War Industries Board has 
ordered that 75 per cent. of the stock of platinum in the hands 
of manufacturing jewelers be commandeered, and also the com- 
plete stock held by refiners, importers, and dealers; but this, 
it is said, will only fill a small gap, and that temporarily. 

“It has been hoped by Federal officials and chemists through- 
out the country who understand the seriousness of the situa- 
tion that the whims of fashion might yield to national needs 
and that purchasers of jewelry would demand gold and silver 
or a white alloy, and so release platinum for its highest use; but 
the results have been disappointing. 

“The American Chemical Society, an organization composed 
of the leading 12,000 chemists of the country, which is also back 
of this movement, has issued an appeal to the people not under 
any circumstances, either during the war or after the war, to 
use platinum jewelry, but to conserve this unique and fast- 
dwindling metal, now priced at five times the cost of gold, for 
the exclusive use of the chemical and other necessary industries. 
The first purpose will be to obtain a sufficient supply of platinum 
for the needs of the war, and then to retain the production of 
the future for the industries. It is claimed that even before 
the war, as a result of this unreasonable craze for platinum in 
jewelry, the highly important work of the chemists has been 
curtailed, and research work, especially in” the universities, 
handicapped by inability to meet the constantly rising price. 

“Says Van. H. Manning, Director of the Bureau of Mines: 
‘The scarcity of platinum throughout the world and its high 
price are apparently due almost solely to the fact that the women 
of this and other countries have been recently led to consider 
it a choice article for adornment. Over 50 per cent. of the 
country’s supply of platinum is now used annually for jewelry; 
an entirely unessential purpose. No jewelry is more easily 
imitated than platinum, and much white-metal jewelry is now 
on the market which can not be told from platinum by the 
uninitiated. 

“*Tt is inconceivable to me that any woman would wear a 
lead-colored ring or bracelet or adorn herself with lead-colored 
jewelry, except that its artificially produced high price has 
been made to give it a false value in her eyes. When our 
basic war-needs for platinum are going to be met only with 
the greatest difficulty, I certainly can not consider the pur- 
chasing of platinum jewelry patriotic now, and it appears to me 
to be very doubtful good taste at any time.’ 

“A movement among the women of the country to discourage 
platinum in jewelry has been initiated by the American Chemical 
Society. The Women’s National League for the Conservation 
of Platinum has been formed as a national organization with 
Mrs. Ellwood B. Spear, Cambridge, Mass., as chairman. State 
councils have been formed in fourteen of the leading States of 
the Union, and even the efforts of the college women have been 
enlisted. Already throughout the country thousands of women 
have signed the following pledge: ‘I will neither purchase nor 
accept as gifts jewelry and other articles made in whole or in 
part of platinum so that all possible: supplies of this precious 
metal shall be available for employment where they can do the 


STOP WEARING PLATINUM! 


greatest good in the service of our country, and I further pledge 
my influence to persuade others to take the same patriotic 
stand.’ ” 


A splendid effect has already followed the patriotic crusade to 
stop the use of platinum in jewelry, says Dr. Charles L. Parsons, 
secretary of the American Chemical Society. He continues: 


‘“*T believe the only thing necessary is to show the women of 
the country what really bad taste .it is to wear a metal which 
certainly in the form of rings, bracelets, mesh-bags, etc., has no 
beauty over lead to recommend it and no advantage over many 
other cheaper metals, except its one item of high cost. . . . The 
Russian mines, from which 95 per cent. of the platinum comes, 
are reported to be nearly exhausted. The Russian supply 
is now virtually in German hands. The United States has not 
nearly enough in sight for its probable war-needs during the 
next two or three years, and as the jewelers now use over 50 
per cent. of the platinum that comes into commerce, they must 
be held responsible for its scarcity. 

“It is perhaps not realized by the public that platinum is 
necessary in the production of nitric and sulfurie acid, the 
essential in all explosives. 

“Tt is absolutely essential in the manufacture of special 
pyrometers, and no gun can be made without the use of a 
pyrometer. 

**Some 
platinum. 

‘Platinum is essential in the composition of certain delicate 
gun-mechanisms. 

“The rapidly growing chemical industries, engaged in war- 
work, need platinum in their laboratories. 

‘Platinum is required in the new plants the Government is 
erecting with such feverish haste for the manufacture of nitrates 
from the air, these nitrates being needed for fertilizers and 
munitions. 

‘‘Without platinum all experiments in gases would be greatly 
handicapped. 

“The so-called platinum used in electrical work is, like the 
jeweler’s platinum, an alloy of platinum and iridium, but with 
this difference, that the proportion of iridium is ordinarily 
greater in electrical platinum than in jeweler’s platinum, and 
for some work may be as high as 50 per cent. Unless one. is 
informed he does not realize that each telephone and telegraph 
instrument has platinum contacts, that every high-grade 
magneto for aeroplane, automobile, motor-boat, or gas-engine 
has from two to six contacts of platinum, and that the multi- 
tude of contacts on the telephone switchboard, on the relay 
instruments of both the telephone and telegraph lines, are of 
platinum. 

“There are a large number of different kinds of electrical- 
control systems in which platinum is used, one of the most im- 
pertant of which consists of the thermo-couples for the electrical 
control of heat in furnaces and ovens for a variety of purposes. 
While the actual quantity of platinum in any single piece of 
electrical equipment is very small and its value almost negligible 
in comparison to the value of the whole instrument, yet the 
great number of these instruments, which have been and are 
being made for the government work, calls for an unbelievably 
large quantity of platinum and iridium for their construction.” 


necessary signal instruments are dumb _ without 


A striking quality of platinum is thus described in the Bureau's 
press bulletin: 


“The marvelous ductility of platinum, one of the elements 
that make it so necessary in industrial work, is better con- 
ceived when it is considered that out of a single troy ounce of 
the metal it is possible to make an almost infinitely slender wire 
that would reach about 1,800 miles. To draw out platinum into 
so extremely fine a wire, it is covered with a thin layer of gold. 
This new wire is drawn to the thinness of the former one and the 
gold is dissolved away. A small section of this second wire is 
then given a coating of gold, redrawn, and the gold covering 
dissolved. After this process has been several times repeated 
the wire, finally secured, is still intact but virtually invisible.” 











































































EARLY SUBMARINES 


HE IDEA OF THE SUBMARINE.,.like that of some 

other ultra-modern devices, is very old. The necessary 

materials and the means of-realizing their ideas were not 
in the possession of the early inventors, but some of them did 
surprizingly well with those at their disposal. In The American 
Machinist (New York, June 27) H. H. Manchester traces the 
idea of the submarine to the efforts of divers to remain under 
water longer than nature had furnished them the means of 
doing. When those efforts took 
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possibly be considered to mark the earliest employment of 
submersibles. 

‘The next important advance toward the principles of the 
submarine was. probably made by William Bourne, of England, 
in 1578, and consisted of the method he proposed for lowering 
and raising the vessel. His plan was to have the sides of ‘the 
vessel in part double, but connected by a flexible membrane, 
such as oiled leather, so that they could be drawn apart or foreed 
together by means of handscrews. There were to be holes in 
the outer shell of the vessel through which the water -would 
enter when the second shells were drawn inward. This, of 
course, would sink the vessel. When it was desired to raise the 
vessel, the screw was used to 
foree the inner shells tight 





the form of vessels containing 
air and large enough to hold 
the diver himself, he may be 
said to have evolved the germ 
of a submarine. With some 
means of propulsion added, 
even of the rudest form, the 
resemblance went a good deal 
further. Mr. Manchester tells 
us that the romanees about 
Alexander the Great gave free 
vent to the imagination in de- 
seribing his exploits beneath 
the sea, and several of the manu- 
seripts contained pictures illus- 
trating them. He goes on: 


> “Tn one of these miniatures, 
the date of which is about 1320, 
we see a large glass barrel rest- 
ing on the bottom of the sea 
and oceupied by the King. 
Chains for lowering and raising 
the barrel are visible, but there 
is no sign of any air-tube lead- 
ing to the surface. While this 
illustration is very quaint, the 
idea of a water-tight vessel was 
a distinct advance, and marks 
what might be ealled the first 
step from diving apparatus to 
submarine. 
**A direct application of this 
conception was made by Rober- 
tus Valturius in 1460. The de- 








ALEXANDER DEFYING THE WHALE. 


The King is seen comfortably seated on the sea-floor in a glass 
barrel, while the whale looks on, baffled. Both whale and king have 
to come up for air, as the cask has no breathing tube. This picture 
is dated about 1320, and shows the germ of the submarine idea. 


against the outer one-and drive 
out the water.. This was a 
rather clever adaptation of the 
erude power available in those 
days for the purpose at hand, 
and it involved principles of 
displacement that have been 
applied ever since. 

““A somewhat similar con- 
struction was proposed by 
Magnus Pegelius in 1605, and 
Lorini in 1609 describes a rigid 
eolumn and a caisson for sub- 
marine work. 

“The next noteworthy effort 
in submarine building was hy 
Cornelius van Drebbel in 1620 
and subsequent years. He built 
several boats for submarine use, 
which he made water-tight by 
stretching oiled leather all over 
the outside. . . . Besides what 
was then considered the re- 
markable success of his vessel, 
Drebbel claimed credit for an 
even more important invention 
in ‘the composition of a fluid 
that would speedily restore to 
the troubled air such a propor- 
tion of vital parts as would 
make it again, for a good while, 
fit for respiration.’ Possibly 
he had some recipe for releasing 
oxygen from water, but he died 
in 1634 without disclosing this 
part of his secret. 

**In 1634 Mersenne proposed 
a submarine with a metal hull 








sign he showed was for a boat 

of the form of a cylinder with a pointed prow and stern. Both the 
prow and stern were detachable, so that the boat could be easily 
transported. It was intended for crossing rivers without being 
seen by the enemy, and for this purpose it was made water-tight 
all around so that it could be sunk below the surface. Two cranks, 
which drove two paddle-wheels, were also used to guide the boat. 
It was said to be capable of holding twelve men for the period 
necessary to crossa river. The two other designs at the top of the 
same plate are for different boats, but suggest an approximation 
to broken screws to be used in driving these vessels or the sub- 
marine. In the next century there were several allusions to 
diving apparatus, including a rigid tube by Leonardo da Vinci, 
about 1490, and a. diving-bell experimented with at Toledo, 
Spain, in 1538. But leaving diving operations aside, the next 
notice taken of submarines seems to be the one by Olaus Magnus, 
the Bishop of Upsala, in his ‘History of the North,’ published in 
Latin in 1555. He declares: ‘Half-way to Greenland there is 
found a kind of pirates that use leather boats. By a method of 
navigation not so much above as below the water, they creep 
up in ambush and bore holes in-the ships of merchants below 
the pump. I saw two'of these leather boats in the year 1505 
on the west wall of the cathedral, dedicated to Saint Halvard, 
and hung up so as to be seen. These boats Haquinas, king of 


the same country, was reported to have taken while passing 
near to the coast of Greenland with a fleet of war, when the 
pirates sought to have drowned his ships. The inhabitants of 
that country get no small profits by such treacherous acts, through 
boring holes secretly, as I have said, underneath the sides of 
ships, lettimg in the water, and, presently, causing them to sink.’ 

**Altho the text seems a little obscure, this passage may 


which should be spindle-shaped, 
so as to allow progress in either direction. His plan was also to 
have cannon with lids at the mouth which would open at the 
moment of discharge, and fall back into place immediately 
afterward. 

** A few years after this there came upon the scene a submarine 
builder who had all the imagination of the most enthusiastic 
inventor. This was de Son, who constructed a submarine at 
Rotterdam in 1653. It was said that with his vessel he guaran- 
teed to destroy a hundred ships in one day.” 


David Bushnell’s ‘‘turtle’’ 
of our Revolutionary history. 
Bushnell wrote: 


submarine is familiar to students 
In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, 


**An oar formed on the principle of the serew was fixt in the 
forepart of the vessel; its axis entered the vessel, and being 
turned in one direction rowed the vessel forward, but being 
turned in the other rowed backward. It was constructed to be 
turned by the hand or foot.” 

Its adventures are related as follows: 

“4 torpedo with a clockwork time discharge was fastened 
at the‘stern of the Turtle, and the idea was to bore a hole in the 
bottom of a ship, fasten the torpedo, and get away. 

“In 1776 Sergt. Ezra Lee attempted in the Turtle to torpedo 
the English 64-gun frigate Eagle, which was lying in New York 
Harbor. It is asserted that he got underneath the ship, but 
failed to fix the torpedo, and after he left the torpedo floated 
to the surface of the water and blew up sometime afterward to 
the astonishment of the British. 

“From the considerable descriptions of the period, Lieutenant 
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Barber, of the United States Navy, 





later attempted to reconstruct the 
designs of the Turtle. These show 
a man inside in the costume of the 
later period.” 


The evolution of the underwater 
craft went on steadily: 


“In 1780 S. de Valmer made a pro- 
for a barrel-like submarine with 
pointed cones on each end and oars 
at the sides. The first plan for a 
steam submarine seems to have been 
by Armand Maiziere, who laid his 
design before the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety in 1795. His oars, or pad- 
dles, were to be shaped like the wings 
of abird. One set was to be used for 
propulsion and the other to assist the 
vessel to submerge, probably the first 
iuse of power for this purpose. 

“The next year, about a decade 
before his success with the Clermont, 
Robert Fulton laid a plan for a sub- 
marine before the French Govern- 
ment. ‘The commission to which his 
design was referred reported favor- 
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ably on it, but the Minister of 
Marine was unconvinced. Fulton 
made a model which a committee 


Illustrations by courtesy of 





**The American Machinist,’’ New York. 


THE “TURTLE,” WHICH FAILED TO BLOW UP A BRITISH FRIGATE IN 1776. 








again viewed with favor and the 
Minister of Marine once more re- 
jected. The inventor then carried his ideas to the Dutch, who 
refused to consider them. By this time Napoleon had become 
First Consul, and Fulton returned to France to submit his 
designs to him. Napoleon was sufficiently imprest to advance 
Fulton 10,000 franes for building such a boat. This was com- 
pleted, in 1801, and Fulton named it the Nautilus. It is a 
striking fact that of the millions who have read Jules Verne’s 
‘Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea’ probably not one in 
ten has realized that Verne named the boat in the story out of 
compliment to Fulton. 

“Fulton’s Nautilus was cigar-shaped, 21 feet, 4 inches long, 
and 7 feet in diameter. The hull was of copper, with iron ribs. 
There were a collapsible mast and sail for use when on the surface, 
but when under the water the boat was propelled by a wheel or 
screw in the center of the stern, which was driven by a hand- 
winch. The boat was tried in the Seine in May, 1801, at which 
time Fulton and one assistant remained below 20 minutes and 
then made their way under water back to the starting-point. 
On June 3, 1801, Fulton was submerged for an hour. On June 26 


he submerged and blew up an old hulk which was offered for the 
purpose, and on August 7 he introduced comprest air and 
remained below the surface for five hours. 

“The Minister of Marine, Admiral Pleville le Pelley, how- 
ever, finally refused to allow Fulton to operate his submarine 
because, as he wrote: ‘It seems impossible to give a commission 
as belligerents to men who use such means for destroying the 
ships of the enemy.’ In other words, Fulton would have had 
to operate as a pirate, which is a striking commentary by the 
past upon the present.’ 





THE FRILL’S FAREWELL 


HAT THE BEAUTIES OF DRESS as a sex allure- 
ment are being abandoned by women is the belief 
(New 


Following an article on ‘‘The Psychology and Genesis 
of Female Clothes,” by Dr. Talmey, this writer 


of an editorial writer in American Medicine 


York). 





adopts the theory that different senses have, in 









































different stages of biological development, been the 
The animal relies largely 
on his keen scent to recognize and track his mate. 
With man the visual sense is now predominant. 
But if woman is to adopt a sober garb, as man long 
ago set her the example of doing, what is to be 
the effect on love and courtship? The author 
evidently fears that without finery woman would 
lose a large part of her attractiveness to man, and 
that discarding it might turn us into a world of 
bachelors and old maids with obviously disastrous 
results. He even heads his discussion of the 
matter, ‘‘Is the Race Endangered?’ He writes: 


vehicles of sex attraction. 


‘No man who has observed the change in wo- 
man’s dress in the past year can escape the con- 
viction that we are on the verge of a new era in 
which the visual sense is threatened as the domi- 
nant source of sexual stimulation and is about, in 
its turn, to give way presently to another sense. 
Which sense will it be this time? 

“It is well to bear in mind that in the romantic 
and picturesque days that followed the Middle 











NAPOLEON NEARLY ADOPTED IT—FULTON'’S “NAUTILUS,” 1800. 


Ages, dress, as a weapon of coquetry and allure, was 
not the exclusive property of woman. In that 
period, man’s dress, with its frills and laces and 
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silks, was preeminently designed as a lure to the feminine eye; 
and, in fact, he was able to achieve a higher degree of coquetry in 
this respect than the more deadly species. But with the intro- 
duction of machinery and the growth of industry, man, in his 
struggle to master these new elements, was obliged to devise 
and affect a simpler garb, more suitable for and efficient in his 
new activities. And, in time, dress as a sex lure became the 
special province of woman. Herein lies the secret of the odd 
circumstance that, while in the animal kingdom it is the male 
who is the more seductive in outward appearance, among 
humans the female makes a stronger appeal to the eye and 
through the eye to instincts vital to the preservation of the race. 
This sex lure, of such indispensable importance to the race, 
had to be preserved, and it fell to woman, in view of man’s 
modified réle, to preserve it. In doing this, woman las not 
only gratified her own vanity but has fulfilled her obligation 
to the race. 

“‘But a new erais approaching. The visual sense is threatened 
as the prevailing method of allure. As in the case of the man 
in the romantic period, woman’s dress is undergoing a change, 
due to altered conditions of life. This change is manifest to 
even the most casual observer. The war is calling woman into 
its service; she has found her place in the munitions-factory, 
on the farm, in the subway, on street-cars and railways, and all 
these activities demand a ‘simplification of dress. This simpli- 
fication is now in process of taking place. We see it in ‘the 
farmerette’s costume, in the uniform of the woman conductor, in 
the overalls of the woman munitions-worker. And dress, as 
woman’s special province, is falling into disuse. Her appeal 
to the masculine eye—the supremacy of the visual sense as the 
dominant sexual stimulus—is falling, or will inevitably fall, into 
disuse. 

“Unquestionably this is a problem which should receive the 
most thoughtful consideration by our scientists. Are we ap- 
proaching a new era, in which a new sense is to be called into 
the service of the race? If so, which sense will it be? The 
sense of smell having outlived its usefulness, and the sense of 
sight being threatened with the same fate, there remain but 
three other senses to choose from: hearing, feeling, tasting. One 
of the remaining senses will have to be chosen. Which? 

“‘American scientists may not find a ready answer, but 
American humorists have here a rich field for the exercise of 
their talents. 

“Woman must devise a new trap for man. What choice 
will her resourcefulness lead to? If it is to be the sense of 
taste, will she make herself perfect in the fabrication of 
sweets and delicacies and lure man to his fate by coquetting 
with his palate? If it is to be the sense of hearing, will she 
cultivate her neglected musical talents and charm the beast 
in man with celestial strains from a violin, or lute, or harp, or 
victrola? 

“There suggests itself a simple solution and not altogether an 
improbable one, that man, with accustomed unselfishness and 
eager to sacrifice himself for the good of the race, will consent 
to revert to his ancient réle, resume once more the frills and 
laces and silks of the romantic past, and thus preserve the re- 
finements of the visual sense as a sex stimulus and save the race 
from an untimely end by maintaining the balance of attraction 
between the sexes. 

“Our hard-working women will have no time for such 
things now, but, no doubt, in their new prosperity, they will 
gladly consent to keep their favorites in finery and frills to 
their hearts’ content!’ 





“ NATURE AS SHE IS OBSERVED—A nature-study and 
biology teacher somewhere in America sends to The Nature 
Study Review (Ithaca, N. Y.) the following casket of jewels 
culled from her pupils regarding their observations and con- 
clusions in the domain of nature: 


“Organic matter is when you have something the matter 
with your organs.” 

**Five devices by which seeds are scattered are wind, water, 
explosion, torn up, taken out, and thrown away.” 

“‘The peculiars of an insect are some of them bring diseases, 
others destroy food, suck the blood, spoil the flowers, lay eggs, 
and kill babies.” 

“The grasshopper, when he walks, he either jumps or hops.” 
“The jaws of a grasshopper move east and west.” 
**A larva is an unfinished animal.” 
“The flower is to show what a plant can do.” 





THE HUMAN TOUCH IN SURGERY | 


HAT THE HUMAN TOUCH may be of value in sur. 

gical work as well as in many other phases of experience 

is made clear by a tale printed in The Modern Hospital 
(St. Louis). We are told that keeping happy is quite as im- 
portant as keeping well; indeed, the two states are intimately 
connected. Especially is one’s mental condition important 
when his nerves are to be tried by violent interference with the 
physical organism, such as is inevitable in a surgical operation. 
In the days before anesthetics there were many deaths from 
nerve-shock alone, and not until the discoveries of recent years 
have medical men understood how to administer anesthetics 
so as to minimize its effects, for one may lose consciousness 
without losing his susceptibility to shock under the knife. The 
Hospital’s story shows how the brain may be soothed and set 
in order, before the anesthetic is given, merely by a little human 
sympathy. It is told by a graduate nurse who has had years of 
experience in hospital work and helped to give many anesthetics, 
She says: 

‘** After I had taken one or two anesthetics myself, I began to 
realize what it meant to others to go through the same mental 
and physical process: the question to yourself, as you are 
going under, ‘Will I come out again?’ the waves of nausea, the 
buzzing sounds that start at first like the lazy drone of a bee and 
become more distinct and rhythmical until they remind you of 
the sound of the motor on an electric-car which has stopt for 
a while with the motor still running, and lastly that horrible 
plunge downward into the dark alone. Through all these 
varied sensations runs the distinct desire to have some human 
hand to hold to and to communicate to that hand by the touch 
of your own consciousness as long as you can. 

“T have demonstrated again and again with children and 
women of nervous temperament and big men who were in 
desperate condition who went under the anesthetic with the fear 
of death upon them, that they all went under with less struggle 
and less anesthetic if some one with human sympathy and kindly 
spirit held their hands, and spoke to them reassuringly once in 
a while until they were no longer conscious. 

‘‘Not long ago a small nephew of mine—I mean small only 
so far as years go; he is only fourteen, but weighs 165 pounds 
and measures five feet nine and one-half inches—had suffered so 
terribly for twelve hours in the region of what Mr. Dooley calls 
MeNulty’s point that it was decided that his appendix would do 
less harm in a bottle in the hospital laboratories than inside of 
his abdomen. Before we took the boy in the ambulance to the 
hospital, he pulled my head down close to his and said, ‘Aunt, 
you'll stay right with me when they put me to sleep, won’t you?’ 
and I answered, ‘I surely will, sonny.’ He was quite content 
then, and, smiling. up at the ambulance-man who was waiting to 
put him on the stretcher, said: ‘All right, I’m ready; go to it.’ 
At the hospital, after the reports from the leucocyte counts 
came in, the operation was set for 11:30 that night, so two of the 
family who had not eaten supper went around the corner to get 
a bite to eat. When we returned we found the boy’s bed 
empty. It seems that the time of the operation had been put 
forward more than a half hour and our patient had gone to the 
operating-room. 

“Throwing my hat and coat and bag at the astonished special 
nurse, I ran out into the hall and demanded of a very dignified 
night supervisor the way to the operating-room. Her answer 
was, ‘You can’t goin there.’ I turned to another nurse and she 
pointed around the corner to the hall leading to the surgical 
corridor. I ran in that direction with the indignant night 
supervisor after me at full speed ahead, but I got there first, 
praying to myself: ‘O Lord, let me get there before they give 
that boy the ether! I promised him I would stand by.’ 

“The operating-surgeon ordered another indignant nurse 
to give me a gown, and I went over to the table. The boy was 
game; he hadn’t said anything, but there was in his eyes that 
blank horror of the unknown. It changed to a smile when I 
eovered his hands with mine, and he took the ether easily. 
Before he was relaxed a nurse came and started to strap down 
his hands. I said: ‘Please don’t. He is not relaxed yet.’ So, 
with another hard look at the interfering relative, she desisted. 
But the touch of the strap had aroused him and he began to 
shiver and struggle a little, so I held the hands tighter and said 
to him distinctly, ‘Steady, boy,’ and he became quieter and 
soon was completely under the anesthetic. 
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“The next day he said, when some one asked him if the 
anesthetic had been hard to take: ‘Oh, no. I did begin to 
get nervous once, but I heard aunt say, “‘Steady, boy,” and I 
was all right again, and I didn’t feel it at all when they took my 
appendix out. I just felt her hands on mine!’ 

“Wasn’t it worth while? His last conscious thought was that 
some one was there to hold him, and he had taken that last 
plunge into complete anesthesia without fear.” 





DUPLICATING ENGLAND’S ERROR 


[ws WE ARE WASTING TRAINED ENGINEERS 
by drafting them as private soldiers, and are thereby 
repeating an error made in England early in the war 
and now bitterly deplored, is asserted in a recent press bulletin 
by the Engineering Council, a body representative of the chief 
engineering societies of the United States. This takes the 
form of an open letter to the Secretaries of War and the Navy 
and ends with a series of resolutions stating the opinion of the 
Council that as trained engineers are indispensable in war and 
in the war-industries, such men of all ages should be enrolled 
and conserved for technical duties, being ultimately assigned 
to places in which their special qualifications are needed. The 
Council offers, ‘‘solely,” as it says, “in a patriotic spirit of 
helpfulness,” to assist the War and Navy Departments in 
locating and classifying such men, if its assistance be desired, 
provided these departments will give the necessary facilities 
for collecting information about engineers now in the Army 
and Navy, or whose names are upon the selective draft lists. 
We read: 


“Technical engineers of every branch of the profession who 
are taking part in the war-activities of the Army and Navy are 
alarmed at the unfortunate waste of technical training caused 
by the drafting and enlisting of engineers for regular service 
with little or no regard for their technical attainments. These 
technically educated and experienced men are essential to the 
successful conduct of the war and can not be replaced. There 
is continuing evidence that America is repeating in some measure 
England’s mistake of sending technical men into the ranks when 
they should be carefully conserved for special duties in the 
fighting forces or on the technical staffs of the Army, the Navy, 
and the essential war-industries. 

“These facts have been forced upon the attention of engineers 
who have been cooperating with the Government through the 
Naval Consulting Board, the National Research Council, and 
Engineering Council. Upon these organizations requests have 
constantly been made for engineers, chemists, and other technical 
men for a great variety of military services. Thousands of 
names have thus been furnished to the government departments 
and bureaus. The Engineering Council especially has devoted 
attention to this personnel work through its committee, known as 
the American Engineering Service, which has available classified 
lists of approximately 25,000 engineers, and, besides, unclassified 
lists of many more. It is from those lists, directly or indirectly, 
that most of the names have been selected for war-service. 

“The Engineering Council was founded by the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and other engineering societies 
are cooperating with it in this service, the total membership 
represented by these organizations being approximately fifty 
thousand. Already from 10 to 15 per cent. of the members of 
these several organizations are in the uniformed services of the 
country, and it is safe to say that a large majority of their re- 
maining members are in the government civilian service or 
otherwise directly or indirectly engaged in the war. Engineers 
do not seek to avoid fighting, but earnestly desire to be given 
opportunities for fighting and other services in which they can 
be most effective and which can not be performed by others. 

“It is known that through the Committee on Classification 
of Personnel in the War-Service Exchange (of the War Depart- 
ment) and some other ways, efforts are being made to counteract 
the tendencies toward the loss of our technical men in the ranks 
of the Army and Navy. It is believed, however, that these 
efforts are insufficient and that they should at once be sup- 
plemented by other stringent measures dealing with the subject 
in the Draft Boards and recruiting stations.” 
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A GYRATING TREE 


SECTION OF AN ALASKAN SPRUCE showing that 

A it twisted completely around five times in its life of 

eighty-three years was recently brought to this country. 

How this peculiar incident in its life-history can be read from 

its own record is thus told by Alice Spencer in American Forestry 
(Washington, June). We read: 


“‘A cross-section of a spruce-tree, recently received from 
Alaska, shows a most peculiar spiral structure which has caused 
a great deal of speculation among the various foresters through- 
out the country. Altho no definite explanation has been 
offered, a theory has been advanced in regard to its history 








NO, IT IS NOT A BULL'S-EYE—FAR MORE INTERESTING. 


Can you imagine a tree making almost five complete revolutions 
without getting dizzy and falling over? That is what this spruce- 
tree did, and in the middle of the fifth revolution it resumed an 
upright position and was still growing when cut, at the age of eighty- 
three years. It will be noticed that the darker band is a continuous 
formation, winding from the center to within half an inch from the 
circumference, crossing the annual rings. 











which is extremely interesting. It is known that a coniferous 
tree, growing at a slant, forms, on the lower side of the trunk, 
a dense reddish wood known as rotholz [red wood]. As the 
rotholz in this particular specimen is a continuous formation, 
winding from the center to within half an inch from the cireum- 
ference, it is surmised that it was growing in an inclined position 
on the edge of a glacier, where it was caused to rotate so that 
different radii of the stem were successively on the downward 
side, thus causing the rotholz to intersect the annual rings 
and, as the tree grew older, forming a spiral. The formation of 
the rotholz apparently began when the tree was six years old, 
the rotholz as well as the tree itself making almost five com- 
plete revolutions, requiring from eight to nineteen years for 
each revolution. The tree was eighty-three years old, as 
determined by counting the annual rings, and the formation of 
the rotholz ceased about twenty-one years before the tree 
was cut, which means that the tree must then have assumed a 
vertical position. We like to believe that this tree foresaw the 
great world-war and, with the aid of a glacier, it began the 
peculiar gyrations which proved its fitness for airplane stock. 
Ten revolutions in ten seconds, with head bent to the knees, 
at the end of which time he must resume an upright position, 
is one of the tests given an aviator, but even he will admit that 
five revolutions in a lifetime is doing well for a tree.” 
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sea-floor and brought back its recorded visions for the 
movie audience. But not till an intrepid painter took 
his easel and canvas to the depths themselves have we had the 
scenes reproduced in paint. Certain fresco-painters have drawn 


[= EYES OF THE CAMERA have looked over the 








THE DIVER WHO PAINTS. 


Mr. Pritchard, in his diving suit, with goggles hanging from his neck, 
and his glass plate which holds his drawing-paper, stands here as he 


PAINTING THE SEA-FLOOR 





usually goes below to paint the wonders of the deep. 








on their imaginations, or depended on the improvised seascapes 
of the aquarium-tanks, for such scenes, but Mr. Zarh H. Pritchard 
tells you he has reproduced them to the life. He began his 
experiments when a boy and competed with other youngsters 
in the length of time he could stay submersed. Young Pritchard 
opened his eyes upon the world below and saw ‘unreal vistas, 
impossible landscapes, and pages of illustrations from his fairy- 
books transplanted under water.’’ Then, we are told, ie made 


for himself a pair of water-tight goggles, similar to those worn 
by the famous pearl-divers of Tahiti, and with these “‘the young 
man studied the landscape about him with a clear vision.” 
Mr. Pritchard’s work began in England and his first pictures of 
the sea-floor, made from memory, did not escape ridicule. He 
moved from England to California, where his predilection for 
the world of the fishes found easier means of satisfaction. Mr. 





Robert H. Moulton tells his story in The Bellman-(Minneapolis), 
from which we quote: 


“In Santa Barbara, at last, he met a couple of American 
artists who quickly realized the possibilities in the sketches 
England had laughed at. They encouraged him to continue 
in the work, but this Mr. Pritchard was reluctant to do, consider- 
ing that he had learned his lesson. - But his friends lured him 
into the glass-bottomed boats and showed him the beauties of 
the warm coast. They told him tales and legends of coral 
castles, of treasure ships, tales that were wisely chosen to fire 
his imagination and incite his curiosity. Then, on being told 
that off the island of Tahiti he would find the most beautiful 
submarine scenes in all the world, he went there and began his 
paintings. 

‘*His process at first was comparatively crude. He would 
go out in his boat with his helpers, find his country with a glass- 
bottomed box, and descend by means of weights hooked to his 
waist. Then he would take mental notes of the rock of coral 
formations, ascend, and paint them. But he was not satisfied, 
He wanted to discover a way of making his sketches under 
water—making them so that he could take people down with 
him and let them see him do it, if necessary. 

‘After seemingly endless experimenting he discovered a way 
of making water-proof paper by first soaking extra heavy draw- 
ing-paper in coconut-oil and draining off the surplus. This, 
after it had dried, made a good working surface. He then 
fastened the paper to a piece of plate glass by means of surgeon’s 
tape, in order that the water might not ooze under the paper 
and warpit. Finally, he found that the best color mediums were 
Raffaelli ferayons, semisolid oil-paints, especially adapted to 
submarine paintings. t 

“Thus he works, clad only in his light bathing-suit and 
wearing his pearl-diver’s goggles, which are bits of cow hom 
cut and shaped to fit the eyes. The goggles permit a small 
space of air between the water and the eyes, thereby enabling 
one to see perfectly under water. 

“For sinking himself and his apparatus Mr. Pritchard uses 
a large piece of coral attached to his belt by means of a hook. 
Having found, by means of the glass-bottomed boat, the place 
he desires to sketch, he puts on his diving-glasses, fastens him- 
self to the lump of coral, and, after taking a good breath, lowers 
himself over the side of his boat. Reaching the bottom, he 
settles himself upon the lump of coral, which he uses as a seat, 
and then hastily sketches the scene he has chosen, being able to 
remain under water from thirty to forty-five seconds, according 
to the depth and pressure of the water. 

‘*When ready to ascend he unfastens the lump of coral, and 
floats to the surface. The coral is then drawn up by means of a 
rope for another descent. After having made several descents 
in this manner, he completes a sketch and takes sufficient color 
notes to enable him to finish his picture in his studio at his 
leisure.” 


Many have been fascinated by the sight afforded by the glass- 
bottomed boat at Catalina, but Mr. Pritchard assures all such 
that they have ‘‘only a remote idea of the beauty and grandeur 
of the underwater world.” For— 


‘‘Beneath the water is a world completely different from 
that of the air. It is a territory of quivering light and shade, 
of a profusion of strange colors, of plants of extreme delicacy 
and beauty, of sea-creatures gorgeous and mysterious to the 
eyes. The coloring is all in the lowest keys, merging from 
deep indigo and purple into the lighter delicate tints of pale 
greens, grays, and yellows. Rocks and cliffs in the dim light 
assume an appearance of inconceivable size. 

‘“Many times, the artist says, he has been surprized by what 
seemed to be rivers flowing between the coral buttes, and would 
listen for the sound of waters which he felt sure could be heard. 
But as he approached these rivers he found that they were only 
clean sand washed down by the action of the tides. In some 
instances, where the sand had been washed near the top of a 
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pinnacle, with the diffused sunlight upon it the effect is that of a 
wonderful waterfall. But the most beautiful and bewildering 
sight of all, he asserts, is a school of fish darting by in a maze 
of reflected light, making the water quiver and scintillate.” 





THE AUTHOR “ABOVE THE BATTLE” 


[mates HAS BEEN AN IMPRESSION that Romain 
Rolland was not altogether happy in his aerie “Above 
the Battle.’ The impression, confirmed by his long 
silence, has probably aroused a measure of sympathy, especially 
among those who admire his “Jean Christophe.” Mr. Barrett 
H. Clark, after having translated Rolland’s ‘‘The Theater of the 
People,” wrote to him from Headquarters, Camp Humphrey, Va., 
and quoted his own ingratiating phrase in the preface to a trans- 
lation of Rolland’s book. In this preface Mr. Clark surmises 
that ‘“‘the weight of the Great War has for the time being crusht 
him.” And thereby he draws the most jaunty negative from 
the man who retired from the heat and battle of the day to pre- 
serve himself for the work of reconstruction when other men 
shall have fought and died. His reply to Mr. Clark is, ‘‘Crusht! 
Not in the least, my dear sir,’’ and the recipient gives us the 
French, which he thinks ‘‘delightfully apt”: Nullement écrasé, 
cher monsieur! What Rolland’s present state really is and what 
he anticipates as his future function we hear through Mr. 
Clark in the New York Times Sunday Magazine: 


“T have never felt so alert and combative as at the present 
moment. Iam merely gagged! It is quite impossible now for me 
to publish my ideas, because they are too liberal. During the last 
two years of the war I have written an Aristophanic, satirico- 
poetic comedy on the events of the day called ‘L’ Ane de Buridan.’ 
Iam writing two novels, likewise inspired by present-day events 
and dealing with characters of the epoch. One is a ‘novel of 
meditation’ entitled ‘One Against All.’ Many Swiss papers 
have published extracts from it, tho it is not yetcomplete. The 
other is a novel of youthful love. 

“ Add to these a Rabelaisian novel, the hero of which, a native 
of Burgundy, like myself, gives his name to the book: ‘Colas 
Brugnon.’ This is finished, and was even printed in July, 1914; 
it awaits publication in the office of Ollendorff, my Paris pub- 
lisher, at the end of the war, for I am loath to have its gaiety 
made public amid the sorrows of the present time. And, finally, 
Iam writing numerous literary and philosophical articles, as well 
as essays on current events. These appear in the Swiss maga- 
zines—which do not reach America. Whatever the value of 
these various efforts, you will agree, when you read them, that 
the war has not in the least deprest me. On the contrary, my 
ideas differ from those current nowadays, but that does not 
bother me. I am only the freer to judge all things, and freedom 
of soul is dearer to me than happiness itself. 

“Tt is true that to-day I care much more than I did ten years 
ago for Voltaire (the Voltaire of the ‘Contes Philosophiques’) and 
for Erasmus and Montaigne. But not because of their skepticism 
(you speak of ‘a touch of skepticism’); their free and open irony 
furnishes me with a weapon against prejudice, convention, and 
the idols of society. I feel that that combat must be fought 
again to-day. 

“T authorize you to make use of the explanations in this letter 
if you deem them interesting or useful. 

“Yours, ete., 

Romain ROLuAnp.” 


In addition, Mr. Clark passes on to us a “‘note” that Mr. 
Rolland attached to a page of his manuscript before returning 
it to him: 


“The only play I have written since ‘The Fourteenth of July’ 
(with the exception of the Aristophanic comedy elsewhere re- 
ferred to) is ‘Le Temps Viendra.’ Itis to be reprinted . . . after 
the war. The problems with which it is concerned [it was laid in 
South Africa during the Boer War] have once again assumed 
an air of actuality; and if I have not reprinted it during the past 
few years . . . it is because I wished to prevent the various 
‘parties’ making use of a work written ten years before the 
present war as a polemic weapon. It was directed (as I state in 
the preface) not against one particular European nation, but 
against the whole of European civilization.” 












THE ENLARGING CHOIR OF THE DEAD 


"| \HE MILLS OF WAR GRIND ON, unmindful of the 
grist that comes to them. It would seem tho that they 
have a fondness for young poets. Last October 27 

we reprinted the list made by Mr. Walter Graham, of Western 

Reserve University, of those who had gone over to the majority 
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through the war’s lightning-strokes. There were the names of 
Rupert Brooke, Julian Grenfell, A. J. Stewart, Charles Hamilton 
Sorley, Robert Sterling, H. Rex Freston, Alex. G. Cowie, A. V. 
Ratcliffe, Brian Brooke, W. N. Hodgson, Leslie Coulson—all 
young English poets, and our own Alan Seeger, who stands for 
us with the first and best of these. The Boston Transcript 
now prints an extension of the list, also compiled by Mr. Graham. 
Some of these met their fate before the date of our earlier pub- 
lication, but some kinds of information travel slowly in these 
days; and one or two, like E. Wyndham Tennant and Arthur 
St. Clair Tisdall, were added to the former list. Of some, Mr. 
Graham furnishes us interesting details: 

‘Second Lieut. Robert E. Vernéde died April 9, 1917, of 
wounds received in the fighting at Havricourt Wood, where he 
was leading a charge. He had some success as a poet in his 
school days, but then turned to prose and became a novelist of 
note. He had settled down to the quiet life of an author in a 
picturesque home in Herefordshire, when the war called him 
away to fight for his beloved England. Again his poetic in- 
stinct was awakened, and the finest verses that he wrote were 
these later lines, in direct response to the experiences of war. 
‘The Petition,’ a noble expression of his love for England, is 
worthy of the patriotic pen of Rupert Brooke, while ‘To Our 
Fallen’ and ‘The Day’ are among the most rememberable 
































































poems of the war. His work was recently edited with an intro- 
duction by Edmund Gosse. 

‘John William Streets, a Derbyshire miner and a poet who 
had attracted some notice before the war, was officially reported 
killed May 1,1917. Practically all his late poems gave utterance 
to the heroic determination of a soldier facing inevitable death, 
and the glory of Youth’s sacrifice was his major theme. ‘The 
Undying Splendor,’ a volume published after his death, contains 
his most vivid and appealing work. 

“Richard Dennys, who fell at the Somme, July, 1916, in his 
thirty-second year, was working with Gordon Craig at his 


whose beautiful lines, ‘To My Sister,’ were strangely prophetie 
of his death, was one of the best of the young British poets of 
his time. His war-verse was published under the title, ‘A 
Highlander Regiment,’ shortly after his death in action on 

November 21, of last year. 
““E. Wyndham Tennant, author of ‘Worple Flit,’ wrote nearly 
all his poetry in the last few months of his short life, among 
grim environs of Flanders trenches. ‘Light after Darkness’ js 
the most representative in spirit, but nearly all his poems have a 
flowerlike grace that contrasts curiously with the scenes in which 

they were penned. Tennant fell fighting in September, 1915. 
“Alexander Robertson, killed July 1, 1916, was 





one of those scholar-soldiers who crowned a bril- 





MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS UNDER THE OCEAN. 


panions of a sketching-trip to Davy Jones's kingdom. 








Mr. Zarh Pritchard chooses by preference such abodes of small fishes, for they are 
thus proved apt to be free from sharks, octopi, and sword-fish, no desirable com- 


liant academie career by giving his life for his 
country. Altho he was a lecturer at Sheffield 
University when the war began, the spell of Ox- 
ford is shown everywhere in his poems, which 
appeared recently in a slender volume entitled 
‘Comrades.’ 

“‘Bernard Charles de B. White, author of ‘Re- 
membrance, and Other Verses,’ showed something 
of his French ancestry in his English poems. Altho 
he lived in England, he was a direct descendant 
of Louis XVI.’s surgeon; so it was with more than 
English feeling that he crossed the Channel to fight 
in the land of his fathers. He met death in action 
with the 20th Northumberland Fusiliers, July 1, 
1916. 

**Robert Harold Beckh was a young scholar of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, who hoped to devote 
his life to the service of the Church in India, but 
was called to die in France, August 15, 1916. His 
‘Swallows in Storm and Sunlight,’ published last 
year, shows the fluent and graceful talent he possest. 

“The poems of Gilbert Waterhouse, altho often 
meagerly inspired, usually show deft workman- 
ship. ‘Railhead,’ the title of his small book of 
verses, indicates, however, the chief interest his 
work holds for us. He excelled himself in these 
happily conceived little cameos of soldier-life. 
Waterhouse, a lieutenant in an Essex regiment, 
was reported missing July 1, 1916. 

**Youthful idealism, in contact with the grue- 
some realities of war, is found abundantly in the 
‘Sunrise Dreams’ of Eric Fitzwater Wilkinson, 
who fell at Vimy Ridge, April 9, 1917. 

‘*Gareth Marsh Stanton made the great sacrifice 
when he had been in the service but ten days. 
Consequently, he had little opportunity to give 
‘trench poetry’ to the world. But he isa splendid 
example of high talent in the art of verse prema- 
turely cut off; and his single volume ‘Verse and 
Vignettes.’ is another sad legacy to England from 
the singers she has lost. 

**Lieut.-Col. John McCrea, who died last winter 
at Boulogne, was chief medical officer of a Canadian 
brigade. He distinguished himself by writing one 
of the most appealing bits of war-poetry that has 
appeared. ‘In Flanders Fields’ is now known to 
half the English-speaking world, and has been 
translated into a score of languages.”’ 


There is a list of men admitted into the arcana 
of poetry, for the reason, surmises Mr. Graham, 








school for the improvement of the art of the theater at Florence 
when the war called him to greater service. ‘There Is No 
Death,’ the title of his posthumous volume of poems, indicates 
the spirit of his work both as soldier and poet. His unforgetable 
lines, 

My day was happy, and perchance 

The coming night is full of stars, 
are now well known. 

“The cause of English letters has suffered few greater indi- 
vidual losses on account of the war than in the person of Edward 
Thomas. He is better remembered for his criticism than his 
poetry, perhaps, altho the latter has been praised by such men 
as Thomas Seccombe and Ernest Rhys. Thomas was a tireless 
itinerant, a keen reviewer of his contemporaries, as well as a 
poet and soldier. He will be long remembered as a lover of 
Wales and its traditions. He was killed at Arras on Easter 
Monday, 1917. 

“*E. A. Mackintosh, a lieutenant in the Seaforth Highlanders, 


that they have made the supreme sacrifice. Not 
so Francis Ledwidge, whom we have treated before: 


“Other not so well-known writers of poetry ... are Capt. 
Eugene Crombie, killed in November, 1916, at the age of twenty; 
Sergeant Frank S. Brown, son of an Ontario clergyman, who 
died February 3, 1915, during his first day in the trenches; 
Capt. C. E. A. Philipps, of the Royal Horse Guards, killed in 
action near Ypres, May 13, 1915; Lieut. Henry William Hutchin- 
son, March 13, 1917, aged only nineteen; Bernard Pitt, April 30, 
1916; J. C. Tuckey, August 31, 1916; Capt. Robert Palmer, 
January 21, 1916; C. W. Winterbotham, August 27, 1916; 
G. W. Grenfell, July 30, 1915; Maj. W. H. Littlejohn, April 10, 
1917; Capt. George V. Robins, May 5, 1915; Flight Lieut. 
Frank Lewis, August 21, 1917; Lieut. T. M. Kettle; Lieut. 


Francis St. Vincent Morris; Capt. Arthur Scott Craven; H. L. 
Field; Arthur W. St. Clair Tisdall; Capt. Charles J. B. Mase- 
field (cousin of the poet, John), July, 1917, and our American, 
Cyril Morton Horne, who died in action, July 27, 1916.” 
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THE LATEST ENGLISH BOOK ON 
AMERICA 


T MIGHT SEEM UNGRACIOUS, with Sir Frederick E. 
I Smith writing a book about America, to remember Mrs. 

Trollope so far back as 1830, or any of the intermediate 
writers on the same theme. Mrs. Trollope rapped our knuckles so 
smartly then that we always, automatically, sit up when a new 
book about us comes from England. Mention of Sir Frederick’s 
predecessors in the same breath with him only brings out the fact 
that international social comity has its ups and downs. Just 
now we are delighted that it is very high up between England 
and ourselves, tho we might perhaps wonder if books like Sir 
Frederick’s tell us any more real truth about ourselves than the 
others that didn’t flatter us so much. We have never been 
averse to telling what we thought about England after our visits 
there. The Attorney-General of Great Britain, who made a 
lightning tour of the United States last winter for propaganda 
purposes, of course has written his book. The tour was “‘un- 
equaled in ‘hustling’ even by the American orator,” says a 
writer in the London Outlook, and the resultant book is viewed 
as “a kind of parody of the normal records of the globe-trotter.”’ 
We are warned that the book isn’t literature; that Sir Frederick 
never attempted to make of it such a thing, but contented him- 
self with ‘“‘attempting imitation of literature.’”’ The case The 
Outlook makes out is one distinctly in Sir Frederick’s favor as a 
susceptible student of modern literature. It describes his 
moods on tour as ‘‘various and changing, each suitable to the 
oceasion.”” When crossing the Atlantic he seemed to suffer an 
obsession of Hall Caine: 

“He evidently asked himself, ‘How would (say) Mr. Hall 
Caine write of the voyage?’ and he writes excellently, in the 
style of Mr. Hall Caine. So the reader is surprized and gratified 
with allusions to ‘our own vessel plowing a majestic course 
through the purple sea,’ and destroyers ‘puissant symbols of the 
ancient sea-power of Great Britain,’ and airships ‘adding their 
friendly solicitude.’ But arriving in America he realizes that the 
Hall Caine period has passed and that of the chatty personal 
paragraph has begun. So we read of pleasant little suppers with 
Miss Elsie Janis and her mama, at New York, and again at 
Cleveland; of supper with Miss Maxine Elliott at the ‘Cocoanut 
Grove,’ where there were beautiful Spanish dancing, much general 
gaiety, and very little atmosphere of war; or of the filling up of an 
evening at Chicago before the train starts at some incredibly 
early hour of the morning. ‘Morrison’s Supper Café’ is the 
seene. ‘All the tables were arranged in semicircular tiers, rising 
to a height of perhaps twenty feet. In the center was a stage, 
on which a very fair musical entertainment was in progress. 
Occasionally the professionals deserted the stage, which had no 
barrier separating it from the guests, and the latter were allowed 
with their friends to dance on the abandoned platform. It was 
rather a pretty scene.’ Later, however, the train still being 
remote, the Attorney-General is found in less attractive sur- 
roundings. ‘I was finally seen fast asleep on a bench between 
two people who were speaking German and eating oranges. Four 
children surrounded us. So away at 3:30.’” 


Canada reminds. the patriotic Britisher sharply of the Empire 
and of Mr. Kipling, so it was easy and inevitable to shift to that 
vein: 

“ “We took leave with great regret of this kindly household 
which, like poor Rupert Brooke’s sleeping-place, ‘‘is forever 
England.’’’ Sir Frederick recognizes liberally also the pleasure 
of acknowledging an always lavish hospitality. Sometimes the 
acknowledgment is indirect, as of Mr. Meredith, Vice-Consul 
at Chicago. ‘Should these lines ever meet his honest eyes, let 
them convey to him the message that there is a humble home in 
London,’ etc. Sometimes the approach is direct. ‘I salute 
you, Samuel Insull, true and proved friend of England, across 
three thousand miles of ocean,’ ete. But in either case it is 
liberal, warm, and adequate. 

“He is never tired. He is never ruffled. He is adequate to all 
occasions. The record gives an impression of inextinguishable 
vitality. He makes speeches all the day and plays auction 
bridge all the night. He may have enjoyed the tour. He 
certainly enjoyed writing about it. He turns on all the stops, 












with amazing facility: the eloquent, the patriotic, the pathetic, 
the imperial, the literary. The book is alternately rhetorical, 
sententious, chatty, commonplace, brilliant, epigrammatic; now 
filled with personal paragraphs, now with Latin ‘tags’ and 
familiar quotations. One applauds the audacity of it all. 
Sometimes the Attorney-General is talking about the Allies, 
‘which had almost sobbed out their man-power in the common 
cause.’ Sometimes he is calling our airmen the ‘D’Artagnans 








SIR F. E. SMITH, 


Our British visitor whose zest in life was not cooled by the severest 
of our last winter's weather. 











of the Air.’ Again he is discoursing of progress, ‘a*long and 
bloody road of which the mile-stones are graves.’ Again he is 
moralizing on the impending fate of too ardent youth, ‘face to 
face with so much radiant youth, in a season so melancholy.’ 
Such natural tears as here are shed are, however, dried soon; and 
he is discoursing with good humor on the impending fate of a 
‘dry’ America, which caused his secretaries in their travels much 
inconvenience; or relating how he was twice blown down by the 
blizzard in Chicago, on his way to the Turkish bath; or explaining 
how he played lawn tennis....... 

‘Blizzards, interrupted communications, continued traveling 
which exhausted the body, interviews, innumerable speeches 
never exhausted his zest in life. At St. Louis (and this was a 
typical day) he arrives at 8 a.m.; visits the-courts and hears (from 
the Bench) a naturalization case; participates in an improvised 
picnic promoted by a party of judges and lawyers in ‘a fleet of 
motors’ to the ‘Log Cabin Club’; plays golf over snow-covered 
links; visits the County Club, ‘whose members boast that they 
possess the greatest artist in the United States in the manu-~ 
facture of cocktails’; is entertained to dinner by the Bar Asso- 
ciation and speaks for forty-five minutes; shakes hands after- 
ward with all the guests; and ends in the following manner a 
perfect day: 

***We stayed talking and saying good-by until 11:30. Fordyce, 
who is the kindest of men, observing with justice that it was 
always too early to go to bed, took us in a motor-car to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kaufmann’s, where we played bridge until 2:30.’” 
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AS A NATION THINKETH 


ERMANY HAS TAUGHT US that it makes all the 
difference in the world what a man believes. By 
doing so this nation has knocked in the head forever, 

thinks The Christian Work (New York), the oft-quoted maxim, 
“Tt makes no difference what a man believes; only his actions 
count.” The Germans have shown with cruel plainness that 
“a man will act as he believes, that his deeds are direct expression 
of his faith.” The kind of god that they profess to worship 
is cited as the direct certification of their acts of cruelty. This 
is often pointed out, and the writer in The Christian Work, 
probably Dr. Frederick Lynch, again calls attention to the fact 
that the Kaiser’s God is only a ‘“‘magnified Kaiser’’—‘‘ more like 
Thor, with his hammer smashing up the universe, than the gentle 
Father of Jesus Christ.” The result is natural: 


“‘During the whole four years of the war the Germans have 
lived this faith. They have acted just as people will, must, 
always act who hold this faith. They have been hard, cruel, 
relentless, merciless, and as savage as their gods. Power, 
might, the achievement of ends regardless of moral distinctions 
have actuated every action of the nation. Revenge has been as 
bread of life to them because their god practises revenge. Mili- 
tarism is their creed because their god is a god of war. Power 
is their one ideal because God is power, not love. Never has 
there been a more perfect illustration of the absolute power of a 
belief over action; as a man believes so will he act. 

“*Tt makes no difference what one believes.’ Every act of 
the German nation since the war began and including its 
inception has been the most direct expression of a creed, a creed 
that has always produced just exactly the kind of action in which 
Germany indulges. This creed has just been published by the 
New York Peace Society in a pamphlet called ‘The Creed of 
the Huns,’ entirely in words quoted from Germans themselves, 
even the title. (It should be remembered that it was the 
Kaiser himself who first designated the German soldiers as 
‘Huns’ in his famous speech to the Army sent to punish the 
Chinese at the time of the Boxer rebellion.) Prof. Charles H. 
Levermore has summed up these various German utterances, 
coming from such men as Frederick the Great, von Clausewitz, 
William II., Moltke, Treitsechke, Lasson, Bernhardi, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and the War-Book of the German General Staff, in the 
following sentence: 

“** Article Second.—The state possesses unlimited sovereignty, 
and is not subject to the moral restraints that should govern the 
eonduct of individuals; therefore, in warfare any barbarity 
which is thought to promote or insure the assumptions of 
aggressive power is permissible and justifiable.’ 

“‘This doctrine, exprest perhaps even more epigrammatically 
by Prince von Biilow in a speech in the Reichstag, ‘For Ger- 
many right can never be a determining consideration,’ has been 
instilled into the German people from the kindergarten up. It 

is the creed of militarism, and military training in Germany is 
directed to the mind as much as to the legs. For four years now 
we have seen a great people the willing tools of such crimes and 
barbarities as the world has never known: the invasion and 
raping of Belgium, with cruelties piled upon cruelties; the 
invasion and wanton devastation of northern France; the 
introduction of the most hellish devices into warfare, such as 
gases and burning oils; the sinking of ships full of non-combatants 
and women and children, and manifestations of satanic glee 
over their fate (medals were struck over the drowning of women 
and children and distributed all over Germany); the practise of 
piracy upon the high seas, sinking ships of neutrals in all direc- 
tions and all places so that no ship of any nation is safe any- 
where in the world; the dropping of bombs on children playing 
on the beach; the deportation of civilians of Belgium and France 
as slaves into Germany as the old heathen nations used to 
make slaves of all whom they conquered; the spying upon 
everybody in all nations; while guests of nations secretly plot- 
ting to destroy them; attempting to stir up strife between 
friendly nations that Germany might profit by their quarrel; 





finally, the almost unbelievable, deliberate sinking of hospital 
ships; the practise of any kind of crime as a nation; the lack 
of any conscience; the inability any longer to distinguish 
between right and wrong; the indifference to the judgment of 
the whole world; the calm, purposeful descent to the level of 
the wild boar, goring his way to his prey. Every civilized man 
has been wondering and asking, How can any nation sink to the 
level to which Germany has sunk, do the unutterable things 
that with her have become a daily habit? The answer is written 
across the skies: Hold such a creed as the Germans hold and 
you will do the things the Germans do.” 


If this is thought to be unjust to Germany the writer asks 
why other nations, professing another creed, act otherwise: 


“‘Can you conceive America sinking to the level of originating 
a world-war of plunder and carrying it on as beasts and devils? 
No, because our creed is that a nation is bound to live in the 
world just exactly as a Christian gentleman lives in his city, 
As a nation’s creed, so will its acts always be.” 


With the death of this fallacy of the non-importance of belief 
goes the one that ‘‘education affects the disposition, will, and 


eonduct.’”” The Germans again prove the contrary: 


“In the strict and technical sense of the word the Germans 
are the most highly educated people in the world. Germany 
bristles with universities just as it bristles with forts. The 
graduates fill the land. Schools and technical institutes abound. 
Her scientists and scholars were renowned the world over. 
The war found thousands of chemists and machinists ready to 
invent every mechanical device imaginable. Thousands of her 
young men had been trained to business, commerce, and 
industry. 

“Education and omniscience were the boast of Germany, 
Kultur and efficiency her pride. And all were powerless to 
prevent Germany from committing the great apostasy of history, 
the great betrayal of the ages, and making her forever the 
Judas among nations, the Nero among empires, the Machiavelli 
among states. Apparently all her education has had no power 
whatever to direct her ideals toward the things of the spirit, 
had no power to illumine her conscience in the least, had no 
power to awaken in her any moral sense. The most highly 
educated men in Germany have lauded her selfish intentions, 
justified all her crimes, and been her apologists to the other 
nations. 

“Educated Germany has equaled ignorant Turkey in every 
regard during this war. Indeed, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the initiative of everything that Turkey has done 
came from Germany. But all this has exploded forever the 
old theory that education without religion determines con- 
duct. It seemingly, if we can judge from Germany, but puts 
more powerful tools into the hands of evil men. There is a 
great lesson for all of us here.”’ 





“YOU MUST COME ACROSS”—With this slang as a slogan 
the Y. M. C. A. is seeking its three thousand men in the country 
at large and one thousand in New York City. The drive is 
for middle-aged men to go to France to stand by their sons and 
younger brothers. Any one who wonders about his own fitness 
should scan this table, issued by the Y. M. C. A. News Service 
to see if he is classified here: 


‘‘About six hundred secretaries, whose duties would be to 
take charge of the huts or small hotels, stores, canteen service, 
and to mingle with our American boys, tending to their wants 
and generally helping to meet their needs and keep up their 
spirits. 

‘‘About one hundred men to act as athletic directors, play- 
leaders, generally taking charge of entertainments. 

‘‘About one hundred as clerks and assistants in the routine 
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work at the various headquarters, warehouses, and supply- 
depots. 

“About one hundred men who are able to act as chauffeurs 
in transportation of supplies.’ 


To those who are willing to volunteer for service overseas in 
any of the above capacities the following facts will be of 
interest: 


“1. No one should volunteer who is within the draft age, 
whether or not rejected by the military authorities. 

“2. The only necessary qualification is that men should be 
honest, clean, and wholesome in thought and habit. 

“3. The period for which volunteers are sought is preferably 
one year, but six months’ service will be accepted. 

“4, After volunteers are accepted, a short period of training 
is given in this country to equip them for their work. 

“5, An allowance is made to each volunteer sufficient to cover 
all general living expenses while abroad, together with trans- 
portation over and back. 

“6, Where volunteers are now supporting their families at 
home a reasonable but limited allowance will be made for the 
support of such family, if necessary. 

“7, Volunteers will be furnished with regular uniform, similar 
to that worn by the Army, and a cap designating Y. M. C. A. 
service. 

“8. The War Department regulations now permit the wear- 
ing of the same service stripes to show the length of foreign 
service in the Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross as in the regular 


y: 
“For further information, volunteers should communicate 
with Mr. Edgar Pouch, Y. M. C. A. Headquarters, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City.” 





PRESBYTERIAN SELF-DOUBTS 


RESBYTERIANS ARE DISQUIETED over what seems 
P to be ‘‘some defection which has injured and hindered 

the Church.” Their rate of growth, so The Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia) notes, has not only fallen “far behind” 
sister denominations, such as the Lutherans, Baptists, and 
Methodists, but they have also not sustained their former rate 
of increase. Their Church can show many distinct advantages, 
being ‘‘loyal to the Bible,” evangelical, ‘‘well balanced in her 
character,” ‘‘soundly intellectual,” ‘‘not quickly emotional,”’ 
“rationally esthetic,”’ ‘‘severely practical,’’ with members taking 
leading positions in the life of the nation, ‘‘ thoroughly catholic,” 
devoted to education; and yet, with such a character and history, 
things seem to have been going wrong. The constant agitation 
of organic union, the writer here thinks, ‘‘tends to give the 
feeling that the Church doubts her specific mission and fears her 
own exhaustion, and therefore seeks affiliation of strength and 
security.”” The Presbyterian is dubious: 


“No body seemingly so regarding itself can be attractive. 
After the Presbyterian Church is through with her present efforts 
at organic union, it might be wise to wait for propositions rather 
than to make them... The fine balance has been marred. There 
has been a tendency to minimize faith and conviction of the 
truth, and to put in its place mere emotion and activity. There 
is now a tendency to magnify the physical interests of men over 
the intellectual and spiritual life. There has also been an in- 
crease of the formal over the simple in our mode of worship, and 
in some cases it has become cold and mechanical. Our position 
of marked influence is still maintained. In certain parts and 
congregations of the Church, catholicity has gone to seed, and 
been carried to the extreme, and they are fellowshiping with 
those who deny the Bible, and the Deity, and Divine work and 
teachings of our Lord. We have very greatly weakened our 
emphasis and value of Christian education. We still have a 
number of Christian colleges, but they are poorly supported, 
and our people are inclined to send their youth to State or non- 
evangelical institutions, with the result that they return unbe- 
lievers, and are lost to the Church. Our family life has been 
very greatly reduced and neglected, causing a decrease of the 
growth of the Church from within itself. We are still the leading 
evangelistic Church, but some methods have been introduced 
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which weaken reverence and the fear of God, and as a result the 
new communicants go out of the back door nearly as fast as they 
come in at the front door. Moreover, large emphasis on mass- 
meetings has chilled our enthusiasm and activity in personal 
work. Our greatest defection is in the seminaries. We have 
some thoroughly loyal seminaries, but the Church has never 
given the full acknowledgment due them, but has subjected 
them to the same investigations as the less faithful ones. Some 
of our seminaries give out German poison-gas, and the Church has 
not restrained them. The Church is still outspoken in her 
loyalty to the Bible, but some of these seminaries seek its 
destruction, and the Church acquiesces in silence. Some 
seminaries send their men out without proper homiletic training, 
and they fail to bring the truth within the reach of the people. 
As a result, they weaken their own service. Until these defec- 
tions are corrected, the Church can not reach her full vigor.” 











































































GERMAN INTEREST IN THE SACRED 
HEART 


CERTAIN QUIZZICAL INTEREST seems to be 
A taken by the Frankfurter Zeitung in the religious 
propriety of a recent French proposal to place upon 
the national banner the symbol of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Of course, the proposal got no further than the little group of 
Catholics making it, and even the bishops of the Church are 
said to have held aloof. Some, indeed, exprest themselves 
clearly against the proposal, and to the same end gave publica- 
tion to a Papal teaching which had been communicated to the 
French cardinals concerning the matter. All this, according to 
the Frankfort paper, did not prevent some Catholics from 
undertaking it again. In relation to this there came a letter, 
which the German observer regards noteworthy in more than 
one respect— 


“It was written by the French Jesuit Cardinal Billot, who 
lives in Rome, and sent to Julien de Narfon, an editor of the 
Figaro, who is interested in ecclesiastical politics. In order to 
understand the opinion of the Cardinal, one must preface that 
the effort to make the French flag the flag of Christendom by the 
device of imprinting upon it the heart of Jesus, and further to 
give the impression that the foes of France are outside of Christen- 
dom, relates itself to certain so-called ‘revelations’ not recognized 
at all by the spiritual lords. These ‘revelations’ came to a 
Mademoiselle Claire Ferchaud, and these connect themselves 
again with an alleged mission of the Sacred Heart, which went 
to ‘Saint’ Margarete-Maria for the benefit of Louis XIV. The 
Cardinal states his feelings in his letter from Rome, as follows: 

‘*** Vou ask me for my opinion concerning the alleged promises 
according to which the material greatness of France would be 
the result of the literal fulfilment of a wish exprest by the 
blessed Margarete-Maria to the effect that the picture of the 
sacred heart of Jesus be imprest officially upon the weapons 
and painted on the banner. Above all, a prior question must 
be asked: ‘‘The revelations of the blessed Margarete-Maria in 
relation to France (or rather to Louis XIV.)—did they really 
come from God?’’ One may well doubt this when on the one 
side he thinks of the haughtiness of Louis XIV., of his insatiable 
ambition, his wars for booty, and his so haughty and aggressive 
attitude with respect to the Church, and so on; while on the 
other side one may think of such directions as these: ‘‘Make 
the eldest son of my Sacred Heart to realize that my heart rules 
in his palace, that it desires to be painted upon his banners, in 
order to make them victorious over his foes, to cast down these 
rude and haughty chiefs, and to make him triumph over all the 
foes of the Church.’”’ Couldn’t one suppose that this was the 
speech of a Charlemagne or a St. Louis, and that the foes of 
the great king were also the foes of the Church? Is it not a 
very great rarity, in this setting forth of the Sacred Heart, 
that the haughty and prideful chiefs were to be cast down by a 
still haughtier and more prideful one?’”’ 


After the Cardinal has reminded the people that the Church 
never assumes the task of vouching for the divine origin of so- 
called revelations of the blessed or the saints, he goes on to show 
that the summoning of the Sacred-Heart. power. in favor of a 
land which in religious needs is so little concordant and from the 
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Church’s standpoint is so doubtful as is France in the modern 
day is as empty a process as a fantom. But, he continues, the 
very thought of imprinting the national flag with the symbol 
of the Sacred Heart is at once to be rejected. 


‘“‘*This banner is, to be sure, not only a flag in time of peace, 
but also a war-banner. And why should not the Germans, for 
example, think themselves justified in imprinting upon their 
flag what we put upon ours? In that case that Heart, so worthy 
of receiving petitions, in which all men should find themselves 
united in a common love, would then lead the French in their 
destruction of the Germans and the Germans in their destruc- 
tion of the French. Is that seemly?’ 

“The Cardinal comes then to what he speaks of as ‘a new 
form of the preaching of the millennial kingdom,’ to which that 
- veneration of the Sacred Heart leads, which springs out of ‘these 
assurances of triumph over our foes, this might which casts 
the haughty chiefs of the great under our feet. . . . Surely this 
is not what the teaching of the past seems to indicate. It is 
not the protection which the Sacred Heart gave to a Louis 
XVI., a Garcia Moreno, or to the heroes of the Vendée. Fantoms, 
mere fantoms, are they, which deceive the faithful respecting 
the purpose of.a noble prayer, which lead away entirely from the 
achievement and union of superearthly virtues and the life that 
is to come.” 

“But from the standpoint of these remarks, what shall be 
said of Monseigneur Baubrillart, who now on account of his 
nationalist churchliness would be chosen a member of the 
Academy? Perhaps to him will come the unwelcome thought 
that the ‘immortality’ which is recognized by him has nothing 
at all in common with the saintliness which the Church preaches. 
And, we may add, he is not by any means the only one by whom 
the admonition of Cardinal Billot may be taken to heart.” 





MORMONS IN THE WAR 


UTY IN THE PRESENT CRISIS is one of the require- 
D ments of religious profession in the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints. Elder James E. Talmage is quoted in the 
official church paper, The Deseret Evening News (Salt Lake City), 
as showing how ‘‘Utah’s fame for patriotic service in the great 
world-war has spread far and wide.”’” The Government at the 
close of 1917 asked of Utah 872 men as the proportionate quota 
based on population, and Utah responded with 4,831. For 
Liberty-Loan purchases, Red-Cross donations, and other sub- 
scriptions, Utah’s apportionment was $17,100,000, but her 
contribution up to December 31 last was $26,291,000. In the 
spring Liberty-Loan drive it exceeded its quota by nearly two 
million and its Red-Cross apportionment by nearly double the 
required quota. All ciasses of citizens are reported ‘working 
shoulder to shoulder without distinction as to former nationality 
or present creed.”” To illustrate ‘‘the earnestness with which the 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
regard their duty,” Elder Talmage cited that— 

“In addition to the liberal contributions of the members as 
individuals, the Church as a body had devoted half a million 
dollars to Liberty-bond purchases, this action being authorized 
by vote of the people in conference assembled; and he pointed 
to the recent voluntary action of the Relief Society in turning 
over to the National Food Administration the great stores of 
wheat which had accumulated as a surplus above current require- 
ments during the years of plenty.” 


The particular concern of Mormonism in the present war, 
declares Dr. Talmage, is in the obstacle that autocracy sets up 
to its missionary enterprises: 


“The fearful war forced upon liberty-loving peoples is a 
belated attempt on the part of Lucifer to try anew the issue on 
which he was defeated in the primeval world, as the Scriptures 
attest. His plan of compulsion, by which every soul would be 
bereft of his individual agency, was rejected in the council of the 
heavens, and thé plan of liberty and individual freedom was 
adopted with Jesus Christ as the chosen and foreordained 
Redeemer of the race. The decision brought war, and Lucifer 
and his hordes were cast out of heaven. Now, in these last days, 
that same Lucifer, or Satan, as he is now known, is operating 
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through those who are ready to do his bidding, to rivet the 
shackles of monarchical despotism upon mankind. 

*“‘Autocracy is the form of government that prevails in hell: 
and individual freedom is the basal principle of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Any man who seeks to enforce unrighteous 
dominion upon his fellows is the devil’s cwn agent. 

“Citizenship in the Kingdom of God is offered to all men on 
equa: terms, for truly God is no respecter of persons. The 
Church proclaims this fundamental tenet in her Article of Faith: 
“We believe that through the atonement of Christ all mankind 
may be saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the 
gospel.’ 

““Obedience to righteous law is an essential to true liberty, 
That liberty, falsely so called, which regards not the rights of 
others is but evil license for selfish dominion with all its at- 
tendant abominations. 

‘‘Our missionary elders have time and again been imprisoned 
in Germany, and others have been forcibly banished from the 
Empire of boasted Kultur because they bore the message of 
freedom and individual agency. Formerly they went into that 
land with only the Scriptures and their own testimony of the 
truth as weapons in the conflict with sin. Now many of those 
selfsame men are on their way back wearing the uniform 
of the nation, and with Browning guns as their instruments 
of persuasion. 

‘“The Book of Mormon, which is veritably a sacred Scripture, 
records the predictions of prophets who spoke centuries before 
the Christian era, foretelling the establishment upon this, the 
American continent, of an enduring nation, whose government 
should be that of the people, free from monarchical tyranny, 
The discovery of America by Columbus, the development of a 
great nation, the war of independence, and the assured establish- 
ment of a real democracy are set forth under the seal of prophetic 
utterance. 

‘“‘We hold that the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are inspired documents, 
veritably scriptures of the nation, framed by men under divine 
direction, men specifically empowered and raised up for this 
high mission; and that these charters of liberty constitute a 
pattern after which the governments of the nations shall be 
shaped. Thus shall be fulfilled, in part at least, the prophecy 
of the ancient revelator, that out of this land, which in solemn 
truth is the land of Zion, shall go forth the law of the Lord unto 
the world at large.” 


Dr. Talmage points out that the prophets of his faith had 
foretold the world-war, and its imminence was believed in spite 
of the declarations of ‘‘some of the world’s great men, leaders in 
scholarship and thought,’ that ‘“‘another great war upon this 
earth was impossible, for the interests of the nations had become 
so closely knit that the very thought of a deadly and destructive 
struggle was untenable”: 


“The present world-conflict was predicted by both ancient and 
modern prophets. Joseph Smith, voicing the word of God, told 
of the imminent outpouring of war upon all nations, wisdom of 
the world’s wise men to the contrary notwithstanding. We err, 
however, in ascribing such atrocities as mark every passing 
day to the direct will of God. These frightful conditions exist 
not as the fruitage of God’s will and purpose, but as the result 
of the misuse of agency, which is the Divine birthright of hu- 
manity. The omnipotence of God will be vindicated in the 
bringing of eventual good out of this passing evil, terrible tho 
present conditions are. 

“The world is preparing for the consummation of the ages, 
which is the second coming of Christ. It is wise to be on guard 
against spurious prognostications as to the precise time of the 
great event, for, as the Scriptures affirm, this shall not be revealed 
even to the angels in heaven; but every day witnesses the ripen- 
ing of the specified signs into actualities. The conditions set 
forth by Christ and his apostles as characteristic of the day of 
his coming are being realized with the exactness of detailed 
fulfilment. 

‘“‘Never has a nation drawn its sword with purer purpose than 
that for which America is now contending. The eventual out- 
come is assured by prophecy; but whether the victory so much to 
be desired shall be attained soon, or be deferred until after yet 
bloodier sacrifices have been exacted, depends upon the whole 
hearted or indifferent response to the world’s ery for aid. 

““*Mormonism’ holds that right shall yet triumph, tyranny 
be overthrown, and the liberties of mankind be established 
and made to endure.” 
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FUEL~ PROBLEMS ~ IN-WAR-TIME 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION. 











PRACTISING FUEL ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN 





HEN the summer cook 
is busy in her kitchen, 
canning, preserving, and 


drying foods for next winter’s use, 
and as she prepares the three 
daily meals of her family, she must 
know exactly how to save fuel. 

For fuel is the power that shall 
determine the war’s outcome. 
Trillions of tons of it are within the 
earth, but only limited millions of 
this supply can be mined. Despite 
the heavy demands war makes 
upon coal, there will be mined in 
America, sufficient tonnage to 
keep homes and families in com- 
fort and to maintain industries to 
their proper bent if that supply 
is guarded to its utmost. The 
United States Fuel Administration 
is pressing mines and miners for 
increased output. The consumer 
must do his part by coal-thrift. 

No single heat-unit must be wasted. Every calory must 
do its duty. Unless this be so, the mid-winter months may 
witness sharp suffering; industries may shut down, and the 
heatless, workless days and weeks of last winter be forced back 
upon American people as retribution for a nation’s waste. 

The housewife will be grateful for the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s coal-saving directions. If she burns coal, she 
will use these rules: 


THE COAL COOKING-RANGE—1. Clean off top of oven, 
take off small clean-out door and clean thoroughly under the 
oven monthly; see that smoke-pipe fits in the chimney tightly 
and that the inside of the chimney is closed off about six to eight 
inches where the pipe enters. If the fire-bricks are loose, get a 
little fire-clay and fill in joints. 

2. Keep the fire-pot up even with the top of oven, rounding 
off the top but not having coal against the lids or running out 
over the oven. 

3. Turn shaker handle over quickly as far as it will go and 
then back; both motions should be continuous and rapid. 
Repeat until free from ashes and clinkers. If the range has a 
flat grate, use the poker to clean off the top of the grates. Always 
allow fire to have full draft for five or ten minutes before cleaning. 
Take ashes from the ash-pit daily to prevent damage to grates. 

4. For baking and roasting, have slide open in the ash-pit 
door; have the fire-box filled up to the top of the oven and free 
from ashes. As soon as baking is finished close all front 
drafts, open the check-draft damper in pipe and if the fire still 
burns too freely remove one of the lids over the oven about 
two or three inches. To leave drafts on after you are through 
cooking is very wasteful of coal. To fix fire for night, run 
poker around the side of the fire, which will clean the clinkers 
off the bricks and water-back. See that the fire is packed down 
solidly, rounding off the top but not having coal against lids or 
running over the oven. Check draft as directed when through 
cooking. It will keep your kitchen very much warmer if you 
let the oven-door stand open. For further information or 
directions consult your regular range man. 

5. Read the General Rules applying to all household coal- 
burners. These appeared last week in Tue Literary DicEst. 

Likewise the saving of gas is a saving of the fuel that gener- 
ates it, if it is artificial gas, and a saving of gas itself as potential 
power. The United States Department of Agriculture advocates— 

WAYS TO SAVE GAS—Reduce the Number of Burners Used.— 
You can cook more than one kind of food over the same burner. 
If you have a colander or a wire basket that fits over an ordinary 
kettle, you can steam such vegetables as carrots or squash in the 
colander at the same time that you boil potatoes in the kettle. 
The under part of the double boiler can be used to boil eggs or 
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small vegetables, while cereal cooks in the upper part. Com- 
partment vessels that have two or three separate divisions fitting 
together over one burner may be purchased. 

Regulate the Size of the Flame.—Turn the flame down after the 
boiling point is reached, for water that is boiling fast is no hotter 
than water that is boiling slowly. When the flame spreads up 
around the vessel you are wasting fuel. 

Don’t Be Afraid of Relighting the Gas.—Turn it out when you 
remove the vessel from the burner. Matches are cheaper 
than gas. 

Have a Regular Bake Day.—If you bake bread, bake as much 
at one time as will be eaten before it dries out. 

Don’t Light the Oven to Bake a Single Dish.—If you have a 
roast for dinner that requires the use of the oven, plan a baked 
dinner. Beef roast with brown potatoes, scalloped tomatoes, 
and apple Betty all could be baked at one time. Or, if you light 
the oven to bake quick breads or cake, bake fruit or a dessert 
for another meal. Small ovens that fit over one burner save fuel. 

Select Foods That Can Be Quickly Cooked.—Cook in larger 
quantities such foods as cereals and soups that require long 
cooking. They will keep in the refrigerator and you will save 
much fuel. Leaflet No. 13 tells how to make a fireless cooker 
at home and how to use it to cut down your use of fuel. No 
matter what kind of fuel you use, the fireless cooker can help 
you save it. 

GUARD THE KEROSENE—The woman who cooks with 
kerosene must guard every drop of oil. The Director of Oil 
Conservation of the United States Fuel Administration states 
that the supply of kerosene must be conserved to avoid a short- 
age next winter. 

Every gallon must be made to do fuel war-duty by giving 
forth its full measure of light and heat. 

This can be accomplished only if good care is taken of lamps, 
lanterns, heaters, and stoves. 

The Director of Oil Conservation of the United States Fuel 
Administration issues these principles of fuel-oil saving: 

1. Keep all lamps and lantern-globes clean. Let the light 
out. Don’t confine it behind smoked and dirty chimneys. 

2. See that burners and wicks of all oil-burning devices are 
clean. Clean burners require less oil and give better lights. 

3. Don’t allow a lamp, lantern, heater, or stove to burn a 
minute longer than it is necessary. Don’t light one you can do 
without. 

4. Don’t use coal-oil for cleaning purposes. 
do the work. 

USE A FIRELESS COOKER—The fireless cooker is an ally 
of fuel conservation. A home-made one can be built according 
to instructions given in Farmers’ Bulletin 771, Home-made 
Fireless Cookers and Their Use. The bulletin can be obtained, 
free, from the United States Department of Agriculture. 

For direct teaching in fuel economy, the home-maker should 
place herself in immediate touch with her local home demonstra- 
tion agent. These agents, acting both in the cities and in the 
country districts are directly in the employ of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. They are acting in direct coopera- 
tion with the United States Fuel Administration in a nation-wide 
campaign for household economy of fuel. They are ready to 
demonstrate kitchen-saving methods in the use of fuel. How 
the pressure cooker, the steamer, the fireless cooker, the oven 
ean be utilized with maximum economy of fuel are subjects of 
their public demonstrations or personal instructions to home- 
makers. 

Any housewife desiring this scientific knowledge, clearly 
translated into kitchen English and kitchen practise, can be 
put into touch with the agent of her city or county. Those 
desiring the name and address of their local home demonstra- 
tion agent can obtain it from their State Agricultural College 
or by writing to the States Relation Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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RAYNTITE FABRIKOID —The Tip-Top Top 


Thousands of cars look old and seedy because of dingy, faded, leaky 
tops. If your car is in this class why not have your local top maker 
restore its snappy appearance and give it enduring serviceability by 
putting on a new, beautiful top made of Rayntite Fabrikoid ? 
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NE of the important diplomatic 

figures of the war was a silent one, 
grave, retired, almost unknown to the 
public at large—Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
late British Ambassador at Washington. 
The name of his flamboyant and insidious 
colleague in the diplomatic corps is on the 
tongue of every American, but few realize 
how much Spring-Rice had to do in defeat- 
ing von Bernstorff’s treacherous plots 
against the country whose guest he was. 
Spring-Rice died, worn out by his devotion 
to duty just as he was entering upon what 
he hoped would be a period of scholarly 
retirement and well-earned rest. His pass- 
ing moved his compatriot, Alfred Noyes, 
to this noble poem, which appeared in the 
New York Times shortly after his demise. 


IN MEMORY OF CECIL SPRING- RICE 
By ALFRED NOYES 
I 


Stedfast as any soldier of the line 

He served his England, with the imminent death 
Poised at his heart; nor did the world divine 

The constant peril of each burdened breath. 


England, and the honor of England, he still served, 
Walking the strict path, with the old high pride 

Of those invincible knights who never swerved 
One hair's breadth from the way until they died. 


Quietness he loved, and books, and the grave 
beauty 
Of England's Helicon, whose eternal light 
Shines like a lantern on that road of duty, 
Discerned of few, in this chaotic night. 


And his own pen, foretelling his release, 
Told us that he foreknew the end was peace. 


II 


Soldier of England, he shall live, unsleeping, 
Among his friends, with the old proud flag above; 
For even to-day, her honor is in his keeping. 
He has joined the hosts that guard her with 
their love. 


They shine like stars, unnumbered, happy legions, 
In those high realms where all our darkness dies; 

He moves, with honor, in those loftier regions, 
Above this ‘world of passion and of lies.” 


For so he called it, keeping his own high passion 
A silent flame before the true and good; 

Not fawning on the throng in this world’s fashion, 
To come and see what all might see who would. 


Soldier of England, perfect, gentle knight, 
The soul of Sidney welcomes you to-night. 


But it is not for mere eulogy that 
Spring-Rice is introduced here. We are 
interested in him, not as the diplomat and 
untiring public servant, but as a fine poet 
and profound scholar. Sirce the days of 
Edward Fitz-Gerald no such exponent of 
Persian poetry has come to the fore. In 
some ways Spring-Rice was a more faithful 
interpreter of the Persian bards than 
Fitz-Gerald, for it is now generally agreed 
that the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 





must be held in honor, not as Persian, but 
as English poetry. Spring-Rice, on the 
other hand, took no liberties with the 
Persian text and he has been singularly 
happy in reproducing both the exact 
thought and characteristic atmosphere of 
the Persian poets. We take some ex- 
amples of his Persian work from the Lon- 
don quarterly, The Dublin Review. They 
are six sonnets, mainly from the pen of 
Jami, a Persian poet who lived from 1414 
to 1492. 


SONNETS FROM THE PERSIAN 
By Sir Ceci. SPRING-RICE 
I 


The voice from heaven crying in the night: 
“My soul is weary of My lonely throne; 
Unloved is He Who owns the world alone 

In sole, supreme, and solitary might. 

One crowning wonder yet remains to do; 
Behold, I make this mean and crumbling clod 
The loved and lover of almighty God, 

Almighty in power, almighty in loving, too. 


“Behold, I call My creature, even thee, 
The poor, the frail, the sinful, and the sad; 
And with My glory, I will make thee glad; 
Come unto Me, My friend, come unto Me!” 
Even so the voice from heaven. I heard and 
came, 
And veiled my face, and plunged into the flame. 


II 


Last night I lived a mean and abject thing, 
Content in bondage, glad and prison-bound, 
With greedy fingers blindly groping round 

For such brief comfort as the hour might bring. 

To-day I am the North wind on the wing, 
And the wide roaring of the clamorous sea, 
And the huge heaven's calm immensity, 

And all the bloom and music of the Spring. 


I lived and loved. Now, is it life or death 
Here in this new vast world wherein I move? 
Now, when the winds of heaven are my breath, 
And the great sun the eye whereby I see? 
I live not in myself; only in Thee. 
Last night I loved. This morning I am Love. 


III 


The immortal stream that throbs in every vein 
Of this My mortal frame of men and things: 
The tide that surges in the hearts of Kings 

And swells the teeming bosom of the main; 

The Spring that blossoms in the dusty plain— 
Ay, and the soul of many thousand Springs— 
Take it to make thy heart's imaginings; 

Take it to make the workings of thy brain. 


Dost thou not feel the Force within thee move, 
And tremble with the trembling of the skies? 

This fire which burns within thee, ‘tis My love; 
My truth it is which lightens in thine eyes. 

Thou art in Me, O friend; and I in thee, 

The light thou seest, and the eyes tat see. 


IV 


Who sings of love? One moment let me lend 
One broken fragment of my boundless store; 
One moment let him stand beside the shore 

Of Thee, my Ocean, and his songs will end 

In shame and silence. O my Friend, my Friend, 
Shall I keep craven silence, or be bold, 

And Truth, Thy truth, O Lord of truth, be 
told?— 

Of how the Highest High can condescend, 


And how the lowest low can riseésand soar 
Even to Thy Presence, even to Thy Heart, 
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O mightiest of the mighty (yet more dear 
Than mighty), ever nearer and more near, 
Until he is, and shall be evermore, 

O mightiest of the mighty, what Thou art. 


Vv 


Nay, marvel not, good friends, to hear my tale: 
Call it the vision of a restless night; 
You see me—what I am, a simple wight 
Not greatly learned, old, and poor, and frail. 
Then, wherefore should you tremble and turn pale, 
I am no wearer of a kingly crown. 
No sovereign lord to slay you with a frown, 
No sceptered conqueror in bloody mail. 


And yet, in truth, last night, I was a king; 
Last night I sat upon a royal seat 
With all the hosts of heaven at my feet. 
Nay, good my masters, cease your murmuring. 
Or slay me, if you will. For, were I slain, 
This very night I shall be king again. 
VI 
O poor, condemned, divine, and tortured thing! 
Who is it gave the cup and bade thee drink? 
Who is it gave the thought and bade thee think? 
Have I not seen the heaven of heavens descend? 
Have I not heard the whirlwind thundering? 
Have I not felt the Shape draw near, and bend 
Toward me? It is He, the Lord, the King, 
The Master—ay, the Master and the Friend. 


Slayer, I hail thee with my dying breath, 

Victor, I yield the fortress of my heart. 

The doors fly open, and the poor lips part 
Once more, and then no more, world without end. 
The cup is poison, and the thought is death; 

And He that gives them, is He not the Friend? 


Charles Wharton Stork has brought out 
through the Yale University Press his 
admirable translations of the lyrical poems 
of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the greatest 
of the younger poets of Austria. From 
them we quote these lyrics: 


THY FACE 
By HuGo von HOFMANNSTHAL 


Thy face was laden all with reverie. 
Silent and trembling then I looked on thee. 
Ah, how the thought came back! that even so 
Upon a former night I yielded me 


Unto the moon and that belovéd vale 
Where on the naked hillside rose a frail 

And broken screen of pines, around whose stems 
Low-fiying cloudlets oftentimes would sail, 


While freshly, strangely, through the stillness clave 
The dashing of the pallid silvery wave 

From the deep river—How it all came back!— 
How it came back! For to those things I gave 


My very soul in mighty yearning there, 
Yea, to that scene, so fruitless and so fair; 

As now I yield me to thine eyes that glow, 
And to the magic of thy loosened hair. 


DEATH 

By HuGco von HOFMANNSTHAL 
What hours are those! when, shiningly outspread, 
The ocean lures us, and we lightly learn 
The solemn lore of death, and feel no dread: 
As little girls, whose great eyes seem to yearn, 
Girls that have pallid cheeks and limbs a-cold, 
Some evening look far out and do not turn 


Their feebly smiling gaze, for, loosing hold 
Upon their slumber-drunken limbs, the flood 
Of life glides over into grass and wold; 


Or as a saint pours out her martyr blood. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





“PITCHFORK BEN” TILLMAN DIES 
LIKE A SOLDIER AT HIS POST 


*“ PITCHFORK BEN” TILLMAN, 
the “‘firebrand”’ of South Carolina, 
died in harness after twenty-four years of 
service in the United States Congress. 
He was the eighth member of the Senate 
to die since the United States entered the 
war, and his passing was on July 3, the eve 
of the national holiday. In advising the 
" Senate of the death of their associate, 
Senator Smith, of South Carolina, paid 
this brief tribute to his colleague: 

‘*We all know the sturdy character of 
the man, the splendid ruggedness of his 
nature. We did not always agree with him, 
but we all admired the motives with which 
he backed the position that he did take. 
He steadily grew—in rounding out twenty- 
four years of service—in the estimation of 
his State and his country. They mistook 
in the beginning the manner of the man 
for his character and purpose.” 

In announcing that a new torpedo-boat 
destroyer would be named in honor of the 
Senator, who for five years had been 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, Secretary Daniels said: 

“During these later years, in feeble 
health, Senator Tillman has given himself 
unstintedly to the work of increasing the 
Navy, often permitting his zeal to overtax 
his strength. He died as truly at the post 
of duty as an officer or sailor in the war- 
zone.” 

A Washington correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle draws this picture of the 
veteran Senator: 





It is common to speak of the late Ben 
Tillman as a character who was picturesque. 
The word is insufficient. Occasionally he 
was picturesque, but more often he was 
vivid and violent. Except for his later 
years, Tillman was too continuously in a 
state of turgescence to spend much time 
in being picturesque. He was unique, 
stormy, and startling. He did very little 
sitting around in his seat on the floor of 
the Senate to be pointed out to the visitor. 
When he desired attention he stood up and 
compelled it. He rarely argued in the 
course of debate; he flared until he had 
turned himself into a conflagration. Going 
up to the Senate to hear Tillman make a 
speech was like running to a fire. 

But all that, of course, was the old 
Tillman, not the Tillman of recent days. 
That was the stuff of which ‘Pitchfork 
Ben” was made. When he died it was 
after ten years of a strangely changed life. 
It was ten years ago that Tillman had his 
first stroke of paralysis. The doctors 
then said that he might live for a con- 
siderable time, but that he would suffer 
from progressive paralysis and would 
always be an invalid. Tillman undertook 
to prove that the doctors were wronr, 
and he became his own doctor. 

Perforce he lived a very different sort 
of life, and this physical change in the 
man seemed to produce a mental change 
as well. He no longer breathed flame 
and fire. He became philosophical and 
ealm. His keen mind never lost its edge, 
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but he did not go slashing about with it 
as in the old days. He applied it other- 
wise. He began to make friendships 


- where before he had inspired only dislike 


or fear. He would sit through whole 
sessions of the Senate, day after day and 
week after week, without exploding. 

Tillman, after 1910, knew that he 
could not keep his mind in a white heat 
of excitement and belligerence toward 
his fellow man and expect to live long. 
His first symptoms of paralysis showed 
themselves in 1908. In 1910 he was 
seriously stricken. And after he made 
a partial recovery from that stroke and 
passed out of the hands of the doctors 
he took charge of his own case. He prac- 
tised methods of diet and various kinds 
of exercise, placing his mind and his body 
under iron discipline, for he was de- 
termined not to die. He did wonders 
with himself. 

Starting in at the age of sixty-two, a 
physical wreck, he overcame the paralysis 
of his muscles and moved about again. 
He was, of course, never the same com- 
manding figure; he never recovered his 
old vigor. In the last years of his life he 
often displayed much feebleness. But to 
the end he held himself to his new way 
of life rigorously, and there is not a shadow 
of doubt that he cheated the reaper by 
several years. There were times in these 
last years when Tillman seemed almost 
gentle, a thing that was unthinkable 
during the career of ‘‘ Pitchfork Ben.” 

Four years ago, in a speech that at- 
tracted much attention, Tillman told the 
Senate something about his new ways of 
life. 

**Since my illness,” he said, “‘I have 
learned more about the human body than 
during all the balance of my life put 
together, and I am sure I have discovered 
some of the secrets of nature and laws 
of health of which most men know nothing 
whatever. The pity of it is that I had to 
ruin my health before I discovered those 
things and learned how to live rationally. 
Had I lived ten years ago as I am doing 
now, my health would never have broken 
down at all.” 

That was not ‘‘ Pitchfork Ben”’ talking; 
it was a gray and philosophic old gentle- 
man from South Carolina, slightly stooped 
in the shoulders, slow of step, and some- 
times trembling of hand. 


His political career, strangely enough, 
hinged on the low price of cotton thirty 
years ago. As the Charleston News and 
Courier relates the story: 


At this time there was no thought 
whatever in his mind of turning to public 
life. In the ’80s, however, the price of 
cotton was so low a great many farmers 
were in a bad way, and Captain Tillman— 
he had headed a militia company for 
several years—had considerable difficulty 
in Augusta, where he traded, in making 
financial arrangements to carry him on. 
Greatly deprest in spirits and worried 
about the future, he reached the con- 
clusion that his real trouble, and that of 
most of the farmers he knew, was that they 
did not know their business. ‘‘ What 


‘we need,” he said to himself, “‘is agri- 


cultural education’; and when he got 
home he immediately sat down and wrote 
a letter to The News and Courier urging 
that the State take in hand the matter of 
fitting the farmers of South Carolina for 
doing their work competently and looking 
after their affairs intelligently as the quick- 
est and surest means of promoting the 
prosperity of the Commonwealth. 











This was in 1886, and when Captain 
Tillman began his agitation he had no 
intention of going into politics. He 
had never made a speech and did not 
believe that he could make one. He 
could write with good effect, however, 
and the conditions of the times favored 
the movement which he had initiated. As 
time passed Captain Tillman found him- 
self the leader of an agitation which was 
nothing short of revolutionary in its scope, 
It was called the ‘‘ Farmers’ Movement,” 
and in 1890, after what was probably the 
most heated campaign the State had ever 
witnessed, Captain Tillman was elected 
Governor. In 1892 he was reelected. 


With the election of Tillman the office 
of the Governor became the storm-center 
of the State, which burst into even greater 
violence with the passage of the State 
dispensary law, all of which bound him 
closer to political life, and, says the writer 
in the Charleston newspaper: 


In 1894, after an exciting canvass, 
Governor Tillman defeated Gen. M. C. 
Butler for the United States Senate. He 
entered that body in 1895 and almost 
immediately was involved in a clash with 
President Cleveland, which attracted at- 
tention throughout the country. He had 
already been a prominent figure at the 
Demogratic Convention in 1892, and he 
was a member of the Chicago Convention 
of 1896 which nominated William Jennings 
Bryan for President. He had an active 
part in the 1904 St. Louis Convention 
when Parker was nominated, and in 1912, 
at Baltimore, he was one of the most 
stalwart supporters of Woodrow Wilson, 
whose policies he consistently fought for 
and supported. 

Senator Tillman was one of the most 
picturesque figures in the Senate—a 
national character. While his health 
permitted him to speak at will he was in 
great demand on the Chautauqua circuits; 
and whenever a speech by him was an- 
nounced in the Senate the galleries would 
be crowded. 

Within a month after he took his seat 
in the Senate he won his picturesque nick- 
name of ‘Pitchfork Ben,” a characteriza- 
tion which he did not resent. In a speech 
in which he shattered all the traditions of 
the Senate by taking the floor so soon 
after becoming a member, he further 
indicated his disregard of senatorial usages 
by announcing himself to be ‘‘a farmer, 
pure and simple, with no collateral oc- 
cupation,” and declared his intention 
of holding up some of the public questions 
on his pitchfork. He often referred to 
himself as ‘‘a corn-field lawyer.’’ His 
language was always dramatic, and the 
terms which he employed to express his 
meaning riveted attention. 

It was in the railroad-rate legislation of 
1906 that Senator Tillman came into 
highest prominence as a legislator. Through 
a split among the Republicans, who were 
in control of the Senate, Senator Tillman 
came to be put in charge of this extremely 
important bill. The eyes of the whole 
country were focused on the measure, and 
the fact that a Democrat had the active 
handling of it caused unusual comment 
and won for Mr. Tillman much applause 
for the judgment and ability which he 
displayed. 

Even since his illness Senator Tillman 
has been a factor to be reckoned with, and 
the praise which has beem accorded 
his work on behalf of the Navy in the 
present war has been striking. When it 














Quality Automobiles, an Investment 











WO years ago automobile 

dealers faced what seemed 
likely to become a serious affair— 
that of disposing of Used Cars, 
taken in exchange on sales of new 
cars. Manufacturers, also, were 
concerned. Some felt we even 
were approaching the ‘‘saturation 
point.”’ 


Today, used cars of high quality 
are eagerly welcomed by automo- 
bile dealers. The used car has be- 
come as necessary to the conduct 
of the automobile business as the 
new car—provided that the car is 
of high quality backed by reliable 
manufacture. 


There are some 1916 models which 
—after two years of service—are 
selling for higher prices today than 
they sold for originally. These 
cars are Delco equipped. 


A careful study of the re-sale value 
of cars, and the increase in re-sale 
values during the past year, shows 


that those carrying Delco electrical 
equipment are selling for higher 
prices than many others. 


We do not claim that the increased 
re-sale value is due to the fact that 
these cars have Delco equipment. 
But we do know that the manu- 
facturer who is willing to spend 
the increased amount of money 
necessary for Delco equipment has 
also been willing to put into his 
cars a quality of workmanship and 
materials that makes for a good, 
durable performance. 


ae plain facts reiterate that 
the first cost is not the most 
important thing, and that ‘‘Quality 
is remembered long after price is 
forgotten.”’ 


The man who buys a Delco 
equipped car is not spending 
money, but making an investment 
—and the mferest on his invest- 
ment is represented by the in- 
creased re-sale value of his-gar. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories, Company 


Manufactiirers of 


Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systéms 
Dayton, Ohio; U. S. A. 






























Joes half the oil you 
buy go up in vapor ? 


See = 2. 50 per cent of average lubricating oil 


HEN you put a kettle of water 


Just as water, heated in a kettle, 


escapes in the form of steam, on a hot stove, steam soon be- 
more than half of the average . 

motor oil evaporates through the gins to escape from the spout. 
oeAer and & wasted And when you lift the lid after a short 


time you notice that a large part of the 
water has evaporated. 


The same thing happens to the oil you 
put into the engine of your passenger 
car, truck or tractor. 


Just as water, when subjected to intense 
heat, evaporates as steam, lubricating 
oil, under the terrific heat of the engine 
—200° to 1000°F.—evaporates through 
the oil-filler in the form of vapor. 


Waste determined by quality of oil 


Accurate 12-hour laboratory tests made 
in the durability oven illustrated on the 
opposite page prove that the percentage 
of loss by evaporation depends upon the 
quality of the oil. 







These severe tests, which reproduce ac- 
tual service conditions, prove that with 
any oil a certain percentage of evapora- 
tion loss is unavoidable. Some oils, how- 
ever, make a very poor showing, their 
losses running as high as 76%. The 
average oil loses 51%. 
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is wasted through evaporation 


qualities, loses much less by evaporation 
than other oils. For this reason you will 
get 25% to 50% more mileage per 
gallon with Veedol than with the 
average oil. 

When figured by miles of service, and 
not by cost per gallon, Veedol proves 
much more economical than ordinary 
oils, which evaporate rapidly under the 
heat of the engine. 


Tests in the durability oven also prove 
that the use of cheap, ordinary oil greatly 
increases the wear on the working parts 
and materially shortens the life of the 
engine. 

The rapid destruction of ordinary oil 
under the intense heat of the engine is 
marked not only by excessive evapora- 
tion but also by the formation of vo- 
luminous black sediment. 


Why sediment in ordinary oil 


causes wear 


Sediment is the greatest cause of friction 
and wear in an automobile, 


truck, tractor or stationary en- | 41 yeedoid 





gine. Sediment has no lubri- quality as 
Grease is 


cating value and crowds the oil Medium 
with lubricating qualities away | pricatings 
from the bearings and other 
points where it is most needed. 
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In tractors and trucks evaporation 

causes an even larger waste of lub-:- 

cating oil than in automobiles. For 

this reason tractor and track owners 
ly 


find Veedol especi: 





nary oil at any price, for the dam- 
age caused by the sediment in ordi- 
nary oil can be repaired only by 
costly replacements and labor. 
The striking superiority of Veedol 
to ordinary oil in this respect is 
clearly illustrated by the Sediment 
Test, shown in the two bottles at 
the bottom of the opposite page. 


Notice that the ordinary oil, in the 
left-hand bottle,contains fully seven 
times as much sediment as Veedol. 
Veedol reduces sediment 86%. 


Made by an exclusive process 
Veedol owes its unusual heat - 
resisting qualities which mean 
economy in lubrication—to the 
distinctive method by which it is 
made. This is the Faulkner Process, 
recently discovered and used exclu- 
sively by this company. 

Up to the time Veedol was placed 
on the market few motorists real- 
ized the importance of choosing a 
lubricant made to withstand the 
destructive effects of heat. Many 
considered it economy to buy 
cheap, ordinary oil. 


For trucks, tractors, and 
stationary engines 
Today more than a million 
motorists keep their cars 
running like new at re- 
duced operating cost by 


jonwith | using Veedol. 
d enough 
moving Owners of motor trucks, 
2 ne 
a u. 





tractors and stationary 





— 


engines find that, besides minimiz- 
ing wear, Veedol greatly reduces 
the annoyance and expense of 
trouble and repairs. 


Trythis road test with your car 


Drain the oil out of your crankcase 
and fill with kerosene. Run the 
engine very slowly for 30 seconds 
and then drain out all kerosene. Fill 
up with Veedol and make a test run 
over a familiar road including steep 
hills and level straightaways. 


You will find that your engine has 
acquired new power, hill-climbing 
ability and snappy pick-up. It will 
run more smoothly and quietly and 
will give greater gasoline mileage. 


Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol in stock, or can get it 
for you. If he does not, write us for the name 
of the nearest dealer who can supply you. 


Send for this 100-page book 
on lubrication 


The most complete book ever published on 
automobile lubrication, written by a prom- 
inent engineer, and used as text book by 
many schools and colleges. Describes and 
illustrates all types of lubrication systems; 
tells how to keep your car running like new 
at minimum expense. Also contains Veedol 
Lubrication Chart, showing correct grade 
of Veedol for every car, winter or summer. 
Send 10c for a copy. It may save you 
many dollars. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
2028 Bowling Green Building New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada 
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Durability Oven used in test- 
ing motor oils for deterioration 
through evaporation and sedi- 
ment. Tests for evaporation made 
in this oven prove that Veedol 
gives 25 % to 50% more mileage 
per gallon than ordinary oil, as 
well as reducing sediment 86% 
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was suggested that he might not be re- 
turned to the Senate a chorus of dissent 
went up from the leading papers of the 
country. His proved usefulness was un- 
hesitatingly proclaimed, and South Carolina 
was called upon to keep him at Washington 
without fail. 

It was as a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee that Senator Tillman became 
involved in the celebrated fight with the 
armor-plate trust, as the result of which 
a great saving was effected for the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Tillman served as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee throughout 
practically the whole period he was in the 
Senate. As time passed his interest in 
the Navy and its development grew steadily 
and his advice and cooperation were of 
very large value to Secretary Daniels. 
The advancement of the Navy was his 
pride and joy, and as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs he gave 
himself unsparingly to bringing this about. 


Senator Tillman suffered his first stroke 
of paralysis in February, 1908. A second 
stroke followed in 1910. This disabled 
him for weeks and after that he kept on 
going simply by the exercise of his strong 
will-power and a rigorous course of dieting 
and exercise. 

One of the many dramatic scenes in the 
Senate was that in which Tillman played 
the star part in connection with the 
establishment of the Charleston Navy- 
Yard. Says the writer in The News and 
Courier: 


Just before the end of the session at 
which he had expected to have the act 
passed he was informed that it would fail. 
Some of the big appropriation bills had 
yet been unacted upon and he knew that 
if he secured the floor he could talk until 
the short session of Congress, to end by 
law March 4, would come to a close. He 
got the floor and held it for almost a week, 
much of the time reading from the various 
poets and other matter from time to time, 
all the while being assisted by his colleague 
on the Democratic side. He kept the floor 
and until an hour before adjournment 
had it. Then Republican leaders com- 
promised and the Charleston Navy-Yard 
was assured. 

The memorable MeLaurin-Tillman fight 
on the floor of the Senate has never been 
forgotten.. The two Carolinians disagreed 
concerning the vote of the former about the 
question of the United States making a 
payment to Spain for the Philippines. The 
lie was passed and blows followed. In 
consequence of this difficulty former 
President Roosevelt withdrew an invita- 
tion that he had sent Senator Tillman to 
attend a state dinner at the White House 
in honor of Prince Henry of. ‘Prussia. 
Senator Tillman never. again visited the 
White House until after Mr. Taft went in. 

It has often been said of Senator Tillman 
that he used more big words, hyphenated 
words, than any other man in the Senate. 
The records of the Senate do not show that 
there was ever a more rapid speaker than 
Senator Tillman in that -body when the 
latter was thoroughly aroused. From his 
seat, directly in front of‘ the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s desk, the had the opportunity to see 
and hear everything that, went on, and 
many times he would -risé ‘suddenly from 
his seat and, before he id be called to 
order, send home a strifig of caustic re- 
marks before his erring colleague could 
draw a breath. He had said what he 
wanted to say, rules or no rules, decorum 
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or no decorum, and, having said what he 


wanted to say, sat down if it pleased him 


to do it. 

Senator Tillman liked nothing better 
than to stir up Senator Spooner, of Wis- 
econsin. For years their seats in the 
Senate were directly across the aisle in the 
chamber, and time and again when the 
South-Carolinian and the Wisconsin man 
took the floor they literally made the 
sparks fly. Each admired the other greatly 
and not infrequently after a battle of 
words that would startle the galleries 
and create the biggest kind of sensa- 
tions they would lock arms and quietly 
stroll out of the Senate chamber and down 
to the restaurant as if nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened. 

Another member that Tillman enjoyed 
prodding was Beveridge. The Indianian 
thought much of Tillman, but their sar- 
eastic threats and merciless verbal darts 
many times went deeper than was apparent 
to onlookers. In fact, there were few men 
in the Senate who did not at one time or 
another feel the burning words hurled at 
them by the South-Carolinian. He spared 
neither friend nor foe when aroused, as the 
pages of The Congressional Record for the 
last fifteen years abundantly show. 





KONOVALOV PLEADS FOR ALLIED 
AID TO SAVE RUSSIA 





N America there is no better in- 

formed authority on the conditions and 
events that have led to the present chaos 
in Russia than A, I, Konovalov, who was 
Minister of Trade and Industry and Vice- 
Prime Minister in the Karensky Cabinet. 
Konovalov was the leader of the Progres- 
sive party in Russia, and was a member of 
the first and second Cabinets with Prince 
Lyvoff as Premier. 

After the Bolshevik revolt Konovalov 
was imprisoned in the Fortress of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, and left Russia for the 
United States in March last, after suffering 
much. during the Bolshevik régime. From 
the hospitable shores of America he 
has watched the course of events in his 
torn and stricken country. In an inter- 
view, which has been prepared by the 
Russian Information Bureau of the United 
States, he says that upon his arrival here 
he found an active movement toward the 
recognition of the so-called Soviets, and he 
declares this agitation to be but a new 
camouflage for the Bolshevik propaganda 
in Allied countries. He says with impres- 
sive emphasis: 

Nobody can be deceived longer as to the 
real nature of the Bolsheviki and as to 
the results of their rule in Russia. The 
foreign policy of the Bolsheviki brought 
Russia to the Brest-Litovsk ‘‘peace,” ac- 
cording to which Russia lost 468,000 
square miles of territory with 56,000,000 
inhabitants, or over 30 per cent. of her 
entire population. 

The internal policy of the Bolsheviki 
resulted, as might have been foreseen, in the 
utmost disorganization of the country’s 
industries, transportation, and finance. 
The terrorizing of the industrial class and 
the ‘‘workingmen’s control” established in 
the factories destroyed even the best indus- 
trial .enterprises. The output of raw 
materials and fuel steadily decreased and 


this, together with the utmost disorganiza- 








tion of transportation, has stopt the work 
of even those industrial enterprises where 
the men were anxious to continue working, 
What is left of the country after the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty is divided practically into 
separate states, isolated from one another. 
Hunger rages through entire provinces, epi- 
demics are appearing here and _ there, 
menacing, under the present conditions, the 
existence of millions. 

Now, after the real nature of Bolshevism 
became clear to the entire world, they 
themselves, naturally, do not insist upon 
recognition of the Bolsheviki, but insist 
upon the recognition of the so-called 
Government of the Soviets. This is only a 
new camouflage for the Bolshevik propa- 
ganda in the Allied countries. The Soviet 
Government not only does not represent 
the entire population of Russia, it does not 
even represent the Russian laboring classes, 
The great masses of Russia’s population 
never actually participated in the Soviet 
Government. They participated in the 
municipalities and zemstvos which, after 
the March revolution, were elected on the 
basis of universal, direct, equal, and secret 
suffrage. They participated in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which was elected on the 
basis of the most democratic suffrage in 
the world. The Bolsheviki, supported by 
detachments of soldiers and sailors de- 
moralized by Bolshevik propaganda, have 
dispersed by bayonets these democratic 
bodies representing all the classes of Russia, 
and, instead of a national democratic 
government, created what they call the 
Government of the Soviets. 

There were, after the March revolution, 
two kinds of Soviets, or Councils, in Russia: 
the Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates and the Councils of Peasants’ 
Delegates. While the Councils of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates were at the 
beginning quite representative, and cov- 
ered, to a great degree, the proletariat and 
the garrisons in the cities, the Councils of 
Peasants’ Delegates were never able to 
reach the great masses of the Russian 
peasantry which, amounting to about 140,- 
000,000, naturally could not be organized 
in such a short time. The Councils of 
Peasants’ Delegates, therefore, even before 
the Bolshevik revolt, represented only 
certain groups of the Russian peasantry 
and never represented the peasantry as a 
whole. 

After the Bolshevik revolt in November, 
1917, a process of disintegration began in 
the Soviets. A considerable part of the 
workingmen in the cities were opposed to 
the Bolshevik adventure from the very 
beginning, and it may be stated that now 
the majority of the Russian proletariat is 
opposed to the Bolshevik and Soviet rule. 
In many cities new elections to the Soviels 
gave majorities to the Social-Democrats— 
Mensheviki and Socialist-Revolutionists— 
but these new anti-Bolshevik Soviets were 
dispersed with bayonets by the Red Guard, 
a body in the pay of the Bolsheviki. The 
Bolshevik terror brought about a situa- 
tion whereby a great majority of the city 
proletariat is deprived of the right to ex- 
press its political opinions and to partici- 
pate in the Soviets. This part, the greater 
part of the Russian proletariat, is engaged 
now in a mighty movement against the 
Bolsheviki and the Soviets where the Bol- 
shevikirule. According to the last reports, 
the proletariat in Petrograd, Moscow, and 
many provincial cities is planning now & 
general strike, demanding the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly and establish- 
ment of the national democratic govern- 
ment. 

If you recognize the Russian people and 
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Note from this small 
section of an APM 
sheet how it is made. 


Cut.away a few inches of the protective covering of Asbestos Pro- 
tected Metal. Examine its triple-insulation against disinte- 
Sration. Surrounding the Steel core you find Asphalt—nature’s 


best protection against corrosion. Over the Asphalt is Asbestos— 
a rock fibre which is inert to heat and chemical action. Then you 
find the heavy waterproofing envelope, which also protects the 
underlaying materials from abrasion and affords an attractive 
finish. And all three coatings are bonded together, and to the 
steel, so that they form virtually one homogeneous material. 


Asbestos Proteded Metal 


ROOFING and SIDING 


defies the corrosive action of fumes, gases, alkalies and 
even salt water dampness. And the initial strength of 
the steel core is permanently preserved by the unique 
triple-envelope. 

There are no exposed edges in APM construction, be- 
cause all edges and ends as well as both sides of the 
sheet are protected. 


Buildings constructed of APM require no painting—entail practi- 
cally no upkeep costs. Booklet 112 describes APM and other 
Aspromet products. 


Bethlehem 
Steel Co. use 
: APM 





its right to live and to fight for liberty and 
democracy, you can not recognize the go- 
ealled Soviets, which have no relation what- 
ever to the Russian people and are in their 
idea class organizations and, in their prac- 
tical. expression, artificial organizations 
dominated by a single faction which did 
its utmost in disorganizing the new de- 
mocracy and betraying it to the German 
militarism. 

Take the so-called Brest - Litovsk 
‘“*neace.”’ You know that the Constitutional] 
Democratic party, the party of the Social- 
Democrats — the Socialist-Revolutionists, 
and Mensheviki—that means all politica] 
parties with the exception of the Bolsheviki 
—have protested against the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty. You know that the Russian 
Church, expressing the feelings of the great 
millions of the Russian people, joined its 
voice to this protest. This was the real 
voice of the Russian people regarding the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty. At the same time 
the Congress of the Soviets in Moscow, 
dominated by Lenine and Trotzky who 
obeyed any order sent to them by Germany, 
ratified this treaty. Now whom should 
you recognize, the Russian people who pro- 
tested against the shameful “‘ peace,” or the 
Soviets which accepted it and have be- 
trayed the young democracy? 


The Russian situation is critical, Kono- 
valov declares, and he deplores the fact that 
the Allies did not undertake an active 
policy of helping his suffering country and 
saving her from German domination six 
months ago—immediately after the signing 
of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. Instead, he 
regrets that they adopted a policy of 
waiting while the people suffered and Ger- 
many dug deeper and deeper into the heart 
of the country. He continues: 


The Russian people are very patient, but 
there is a limit to any patience. The mo- 
ment is not distant when our people, 
ealling for help, believing in the Allies, may 
meet such disappointment, such dishearten- 
ment, and the German domination may es- 
tablish such a grip over Russia and over 
the people’s psychology that even should 
Allied help finally come, it may come too 
late. Therefore, we call for immediate 
help. We call for help, feeling that the 
Russian people have the right to ask 
help. We were fighting for three years, 
since August, 1914, and our casualties up to 
date are eight million men. Of these eight 
million about five and a half million were 
actually killed and wounded and one-half 
million tortured to death in German prison- 
camps. The first Russian invasion in east 
Prussia, at the very beginning.of the war, 
helped to save Paris because the German 
General Staff had to transfer to the Eastern 
Front six army-corps on the eve of the great 
battle of the Marne. Our second invasion 
in east Prussia helped the Allied cause 
during the critical days at Calais, where the 
then thin English lines were attacked by 
the Prussian Guards. 

The Russian campaign in 1915 and in 
1916, the offensive movement in Galicia 
which resulted, in the summer of 1916 
during Brusiloff’s drive, in the taking of half 
a million prisoners and about five hundred 
guns—all this had its great effect on the 
situation on the Western Front, giving the 
French, British, and Italians the possibility 
of preparing their attacks and giving the 
United States time for analyzing the Euro- 
pean conflict and entering it finally as 4 
battle of their own. 

We sacrificed much for the Allied cause 
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and therefore we feel that at this critical 
moment the Russian people are entitled to 
Allied help. They are entitled all the more 
because only with Russia coming back into 
the war against Germany the Allied 
yictory can be speedy, full, and decisive. 

Russia needs general and military help. 
We need general help in the form of rolling- 
stock and engineers to reestablish our 
means of transportation, and in foodstuffs, 
clothes, shoes, etc., for the starving popu- 
lation. We need also special military help 
in the form of an Allied army, the Staff of 
which would undertake immediately the 
task of organizing regiments, divisions, and, 
finally, armies of Russian patriots, veterans 
of this war who are ready to fight for their 
country and for freedom. 

Russia has done much for the Allied 
cause and now it is time for the Allies to 
help Russia. Let Russia feel that she is 
not alone, that friends are coming without 
any selfish purpose, with the single desire 
tomake her again powerful, free, and happy. 
A powerful Russia, a happy Russia, a free 
Russia will be a blessing to the entire 
world, and her resurrection will mean a 
speedy defeat of German militarism, a 
triumph for Democracy the world over. 





WHAT THE NEGRO IS DOING TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR 





ISUNDERSTANDINGS about the 

negro in the war have been natural. 
General Pershing set some of them right 
when he denied that discrimination was 
made against them when dangerous duty 
was to be performed. The negro has already 
been decorated for valor; his loyalty at 
home has withstood the attack of German 
propaganda. ‘‘The answer here,’’ says the 
New York Times, has been ‘‘a heightened 
patriotism and a more zealous support of 
the war.” ‘‘This is not the time to discuss 
race problems,” said Emmett J. Scott, 
special assistant to the Secretary of War, 
interviewed in Washington the other day 
by this paper. ‘‘Our first duty is to fight, 
and to continue to fight until this war is 
won. Then we can adjust the problems 
that remain in the life of the colored man. 
This is the doctrine we are preaching to 
the negroes of the country, and every day 
indications reach this office that it is meet- 
ing with a larger and larger response.” 
Mr. Scott, himself a colored man, is 
secretary of Tuskegee Institute, and has 
been loaned to the War Department to 
aid in adjusting any problems that might 
arise in connection with the negroes and 
the war. We are told that— 

“All questions of this kind, whether 
the complaint is from some negro organiza- 
tion alleging an unjust discrimination or 
from a colored mother asserting that her 
son has been treated unfairly in the draft, 
are referred to Mr. Scott, who has a staff 
of assistants under him. A single mail 
sometimes contains a hundred letters, from 
all parts of the country. It is the best 
place in the country to measure the state 
of negro public opinion as to the war. 
There have been many complaints, but 
through them all, Mr. Scott says, there 
runs a note of sound loyalty, that whether 
or not the grievance can be straightened 
out now, as most of them readily are, the 
complainant will do his part in the war 
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Statement by Edward N. Hurley, 
Chairman of Federal Trade Com- 
mission, now Chairman U. §&. 
Shipping Board 





Facts compiled by the American 
Bankers Association 








Hore will the daw of Average” 
fic? Vig P— Whatis the matter? Why ist that 


407% of the business organizations 
in the United States are so disas- 


trously wrong in their fundamentals that they accomplish nothing, 
and that 20% of them only earn an ordinary man’s salary? 


Why is it that only 15% of 
the men around us are efficient 
enough in their lives to leave 
only a paltry $300? 


Mr. Hurley tells us in one word 
just what the trouble is—“inefiiciency,” 


and adds: 


“The help must come from within— 
we must get down to the brass tacks 
(fundamentals) of business and learn 
precisely what they are and where 
weaknesses and losses exist — study 
standards—systems—and the science 
of Production.” 


Production, Marketing, Finance 
and Accounting are the fundamentals 
that every man must know to be a 
competent executive. 


There is only one way to win 
genuine success 
Before he can attain success, a man must 
earn it thru sound knowledge—based on 
fundamentals of all departments of business. 


In other words, it’s the man who knows 
the fundamentals of his business—their in- 
terrelation and their application to it—who 
is best equipped to keep climbing. 


The man who knows the reason why of 
the places above and below him is the man 
who is selected for leadership. He can guide 
and direct others because he is qualified by 
his training in fundamentals to lead accu- 
rately—safely—profitably. 


It is said that a man at thirty should 
have ended his apprenticeship in business 
and be ready for the work of an executive. 


And at forty—he has reached the apex of 
his career unless he has trained himself by 
acquiring a broad knowledge of the basic 
principles of business. 





Few can get complete training 
in their own business 


The Modern Business Course and Service 


of the Alexander Hamilton Institutegives you 
a thoro grounding in business fundamentals. 


Once you have mastered these essentials 
of business—their relation and application 
to your business—you will profit . them 
and find continual opportunities to put 
what you have learned into practice. 


Your spare time is sufficient in which to 
complete the work. 


Trained men are needed everywhere 

The opportunities are to be seen on every 
hand. Big business is calling for capable 
executives. These are being sought in all 
fields of industry. Promotions are rapid for 
men who know. 


Daily there come in our mail letters tell- 
ing us how helpful'the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has been in raising incomes—win- 
ning promotions—increasing production and 
efficiency, bettering of methods, systems, etc., 
etc. 

Get further information 

The mortality figures at the beginning of 
this page are pertinent to every man under 
fifty. They make a man think. They should 
arouse every man to do his utmost in érain- 
ing himself to be an executive and to main- 
tain his leadership. 


Every man with either a business or 
career to guide to bigger, surer success 
should read our 112-page book, “Forging 
Ahead In Business,” which we will send free. 

Simply fill out and send the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
114 Astor Place, New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Name— - —_—— 
Print here 

Business 

Address———————_ 


Business 
Position —_— 
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and trust to obtaining at some later time | 


what he thinks is due him. 

“Mr. Scott, acting by direction of the 
War Department, recently called a con- 
ference in Washington of thirty-one repre- 
sentatives of the negro press, including 
publications with more than 1,000,000 
circulation, at which every man was en- 
couraged to voice any complaint or ob- 
jection that might be apparent in his 
section of the country. The talks gave 
proof of unwavering loyalty. Means were 
diseust of mobilizing the resources of the 
12,000,000 negroes in the United States, 
‘and resolutions were adopted expressing 


meeting.” 


The absence, to a remarkable degree, 
of friction between the white and black 
races, declares Mr. Scott, is at variance 


made: 


**Both races have been represented at 
some twelve camps, and there have been 
no misunderstandings that were not soon 
adjusted. One precaution that was taken 
in breaking in the new colored troops was 
to obtain staff-officers for the command 
of the colored troops who had previous 
experience with negro soldiers in the regu- 
lar Army and who understand them. 

‘*Few persons realize what the negroes 
as a whole are doing in this war. We have 
just been getting together some informa- 
tion on this, for distribution mainly 
among the colored people, to stimulate 
to action any of those who are not con- 
tributing a full share; also, we will show 
what opportunities our Government has 
provided for the negro as an incentive 
to a responsive part.” 

He gives us first some information about 
what the negroes are doing as soldiers: 

“As to what the negroes are doing as 


soldiers: Besides the volunteer enlist- 
ment in large numbers since the declara- 














| tion of the war, the colored man has cheer- 
| fully responded to the call of arms under 


the draft, the percentage of those who 
asked for exemptions being low. Under 
the first draft there were 737,628 regis- 
trants, or close to 8 per cent. of the total 
registration of the country. Of the negro 
registrants, close to 100,000 have been 
called into camp for active military service 
There have been commissioned in the 
United States Army as captains, first 
lieutenants, and second lieutenants, 
about 1,000 colored men, including about 
250 colored medical officers in the Medical 
and Dental Reserve Corps. The 92d 
Division and the 93d (Provisional) Divi- 
sion, each finally to consist of approxi- 
mately 30,000 negro soldiers, have been 
organized under the command of Maj.-Gen. 
Cc. C. Ballou and Brig.-Gen. Roy C. 
Hoffman, respectively. 

“The company units of these arms of 
service will, in large measure, be com- 
manded by colored line-officers. About 
650 commissioned officers were graduated 
from the first training-camp for colored 
officers at Des Moines, and these officers, 
according to reports, have for the most 
part made good and are in command of 
troops of their race at several camps. 
There are thirty-four colored chaplains in 
the various branches of the Army.” 


One hundred and fifty colored men are 
engaged in the Y. M. C. A. work in the 
various camps where negro soldiers are 
stationed. We read of other activities: 


the earnest and resolute temper of the | 





with some of the predictions that were | 








*‘Some of these workers are in France 
with the colored regiments under General 
Pershing. Wherever they are they are 
working out, in addition to their religious 
duties, systems whereby the illiteracy so 
prevalent among troops from certain parts 
of the country may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

““Much is being done in an organized 
way in many quarters to speed up the 
labor of colored men and women, to in- 
crease their technical skill in rendering 
service in war-work, and to cut down 
illiteracy. The War-Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., it is stated, is devoting $200,000 
of its budget to work among negro women. 

“In the purchase of Liberty Bonds, 
War-Savings Stamps, and in subscribing 
to war-philanthropies the negro has made 
an excellent showing, when it is remem- 
bered that few are wealthy. 

‘As to War-Savings Stamps, I will 
only refer to what the negroes in one 
city did, Washington, and that only in 
part. A campaign of education among 
the colored people in the District of 
Columbia resulted in the sale of $52,000 
in stamps. This does not include $800 a 
week bought by the children in the schools 
and the amounts bought in the Federal 
departments by colored employees, nor the 
individual purchases of colored persons.” 





UNCLE SAM’S HINTS TO SUBMARINE 
INVENTORS 


ITH the purpose of aiding and en- 

couraging inventors to assist in the 
development of antisubmarine devices, the 
Naval Consulting Board has issued a 
pamphlet in which is set forth all that the 
Department has learned about 
undersea warfare. There has been no lack 
of enthusiasti: suggestions, but the great 
majority have been impracticable. In 
many the electromagnet played an im- 
portant part, and in this connection the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, quoting from the 
pamphlet, says: 





Navy 


Altho the laws governing the use of 
electromagnets are generally known and 
applied in a practical manner in a multi- 
tude of devices in common use, even the 
man of wide experience will be astonished 
at the limited range of their effect. 

For instance, the magnets used in our 
manufacturing plants for lifting heavy 
masses of iron or steel are designed to 
exercise maximum magnetic effect, and for 
operation requre a very considerable 
amount of electrical energy; yet a magnet 
which can lift twenty tons, when placed in 
contact with an iron plate of that weight, 
will not lift two pounds of iron or steel if 
separated from it a distance of two feet. 
Therefore, proposed devices which depend 
on the attractive power of magnets for 
their operation in deflecting or arresting 
torpedoes, mines, or submarines, must be 
governed by the simple laws of magnetism. 
A torpedo weighing approximately 2,500 
pounds and traveling at a speed of from 
25 to 45 miles an hour will not be deflected 
to any considerable degree by any known 
application of magnetism; and it is not 
believed that an enemy torpedo, mine, or 
submarine will ever be found in a position 
to be interfered with effectively by any 
electromagnetic means, however powerful. 


There are two general classes of sub- 
marines—the coast defense boat of from 
300 to 700 tons’ displacement, and the 
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WHAT ABOUT THE HIGHWAYS? 


What we do in this war is definitely limited by 


our transportation facilities. Railroads and high- 


ways are now ge 


wholly inadequate. 
But only our highways are 
capable of quick and flex- 
ible expansion. Permanent- 
ly constructed road systems, 
which will stand heavy mo- 
tor truck traffic and con- 
nect main producing cen- 
ters, are as necessary to 
winning the war as are 
ships and guns. 


Industry has been hampered because rail- 


roads could not carry the fuel 
and raw materials needed for the vast output of 
war. Motor trucks have had to go to the relief. 
But motor trucks cannot operate efficiently or 
economically without a hard, even road surface 
that remains so in all kinds of weather. 


Commerce of war has first call on our 
i Other 


railroad facilities. 
business will have to take its chances. Short- 
haul rail traffic will be discouraged if not pro- 
hibited. Without interurban truck service over 
our highways, merchants will run short of 
goods and the consumer will feel the pinch of 
doing without. 


Agr iculture is making records to keep 


a steady stream of foodstuffs 
flowing from farm to shipping point and from 
shipping point overseas to feed our army and 
our allies. We at home must rely more and 
more upon perishable produce which cannot be 
shipped abroad. But a steady and abundant 
supply in city markets cannot be assured unless 
motor trucks can operate at speed over roads 
which are passable every day in the year. 











A Main Highway ‘‘Somewhere in Pennsylvania’’ 


is short. Every worker left at home 
Labor has double duty to perform. Ma- 
chinery must be made to multiply man power. 
Fast-moving and heavily laden trucks must re- 
place teams and drivers—provided the roads 
permit. In this way time will be saved and 
many more men released for war needs. 


War means quick movement of marching 

troops, endless motor truck trains, heavy 
batteries of cannon. And quick movement 
means broad, hard, even roads. Military au- 
thorities in this country have repeatedly called 
attention to our lack of strategic highways so 
solidly built that they can stand the weight and 
speed of military maneuver. Concrete roads 
should radiate from training camps, forts, muni- 
tion, industrial and producing centers like the 
spokes of a giant wheel. They may some day 
prove our defense against hostile invasion. 


Most war production is finally and completely con- 
sumed—wasted. Not so with the effort expressed in 
roads of concrete. They are an enduring asset 
destined, both in war and peace, to play as important 
a role in the development of national welfare and 
wealth as did the railroads in an earler era. 


What it costs to build important highways of concrete is a small item compared with what they earn. 
The labor required is nothing compared with the man power they release and the wealth they create. 
Railway equipment needed for hauling the necessary materials of construction is an infinitesimal part 
of the transportation facilities they provide. Concrete roads are now needed to help win the 
war. They mean investing money in permanent construction instead of wasting it in temporary repairs. 
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Built to Last! 


Huber Light Four is 
not the kind of tractor 
that gives fair service for 


a season or so and then goes to 
Pieces. Itis bujlt tolast indefi- 
nitely, to render thorough ser- 
vice all year round, season after 
season, with a minimum of 
attention and cost. 

The units that go into the 
Huber Light Four reflect this 
policy. Every part is standard, 
guaranteed by its manufacturers 
as well as by us. These units 
are assembled with the skill and 
knowledge that comes from over 
forty years’ experience in a single 
business. 

Let a Huber Light Four take 
care of your fall plowing. Does 
the work of 4 men and 12 horses. 
Plows an acre an hour. In the 
5,000 pound class. 12 h.p. at 
the draw-bar, 25 h.p. at the 
belt. 4 cylinder Waukesha Mo- 
tor, Hyatt Roller Bearings, Per- 
fex Radiator. Burns gasoline, 
kerosene, or distillate. Easily 
pulls three bottoms. Center 
draft. Road spegd 2}4 to 4 
miles per hour. 





Write for name of nearest 
dealer and booklet ‘‘Doing 
the oe ge ero It gives a 
detail description of the 
Huber Light Four. 


The Huber Mfg. Co. 


515 Center St., Marion, Ohio 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed 





AIR. GAUGE 
_A tire kept inflated to the 
air pressure recommended by 


its makers will outlast four 
that are pumped up haphazard. 


This is aTime for Economy 


_ Measure the air in your 
tires with a TWITCHELL 
Air Gauge and cut down 
your tire expense. 

Price $1.25 


THE TWITCHELL GAUGE CO. 


1516B So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


< 
COTM MMM 








cruiser of from 800 to 2,500 tons’ displace- 
ment and a radius of action of about 8,000 
miles, capable of operating on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States from a base 
‘‘Somewhere in Europe.’”’ While Germany 
has been devoting her energy to turning 
out even a larger type of cruisers, sugges- 
tions numbering into the hundreds have 
been received by the United States authori- 
ties in which the one-man submarine is 
advocated. The Board says this subject 
has been given exhaustive consideration, 
but declares: 


It has been conclusively proved that no 
small submarine can be provided with the 
necessary power, speed, equipment, and 
living-quarters for the crew to enable it to 
operate successfully in the submarine zone. 
Even the smallest’of modern submarines 
requires a number of devices for its success- 
ful operation: an internal combustion en- 
gine, an electric motor—which also can be 
used as a generator to charge the storage- 
batteries—water ballast and trimming 
tanks, pumps, air-compressors, air-storage 
tanks, torpedo-tubes, storage space for 
torpedoes, quarters for crew, and other 
machinery and auxiliaries. 

The submarine when submerged so that 
its periscope does not project above the 
water is blind but not deaf, for it is pro- 
vided with sound detectors, or microphones, 
that will indicate the approach and direc- 
tion of a ship, if its own machinery is at 
rest or moving slowly, with noise so slight 
as not to interfere with the listening. 

A submarine is usually equipped with 
two or three periscopes, extending about 12 
feet above the conning-tower, the more re- 
cent periscopes being of the “housing” 
type, which permits them to be quickly 
raised and then drawn down after the 
observation, thus allowing the undersea 
boat to operate much nearer the surface, 
and not lose time in changing its depth of 
submergence. 

A periscope is usually designed to have 
about a 45-degree angle of horizontal field 
of vision, and the vertical field may be less. 
It is rotated by the observer in order to 
sean the whole horizon. 

When a submarine is cruising on the 
surface, the top of the periscope may ex- 
tend to a height of 23 or 24 feet above the 
water, thus giving a range of vision of 
about six miles to the horizon, if the day is 
bright, while an observer standing upon 
the conning-tower can see the horizon at a 
range of only about four and one-half 
miles; however, the observer can usually 
see much more distinctly by his direct 
vision than through the periscope. Tho 
upper parts of ships can, of course, be seen 
beyond the horizon. 

Experiments have been performed on the 
subject of decreasing the visibility of 
periscopes. It is very difficult to see a peri- 
scope, and the artistic use of paint, simu- 
lating foam and green water, is one of the 
best means of making a periscope invisible. 
A periscope so painted, projecting a few 
feet above the water from a motionless 
submarine, can be seen at a very short 
range only, and if it is thrust up in a quick 
observation and then withdrawn the 
presence of the submarine is usually not 
disclosed. 

It is, however, the wake of the periscope 
on a moving submarine, rather than the 
periscope itself, that attracts the attention 
of an observer. 

A submarine may be equipped with from 
one to four, or even more, torpedo-tubes. 





These tubes are usually located in the bow, 





but some of the larger vessels also have 
tubes in the stern, and there are some with 
broadside tubes. These, however, are 
not German. The tubes in the submaring 
usually being built into the hull, it is neces. 
sary; in order to aim a torpedo, to maneuver 
the vessel so that the tube points at the 
target. Swiveled torpedo-tubes are con- 
sidered undesirable for submarine work. 

For surface operations a submarine is 
usually provided fore and aft with guns of 
from three- to six-inch caliber. Sometimes 
these guns are secured rigidly to the deck, 
and sometimes housed within the hull and 
thrust up when they are to be used. A 
portable machine gun is also usually 
provided. 

Telescopic or collapsible masts are pro- 
vided, and wireless apparatus operated 
upon them, particularly at night, when 
the masts can not be seen by an enemy even 
if he is close at hand. 

Numerous devices and attachments have 
been provided to enable submarines to cut 
nets, put out divers, and to send a marking 
buoy to the surface in case of accident, and 
have proved more or less ineffective. 


Probably many of the eager suggesters 
of such devices had been reading some of 
the wonderful undersea exploits of Captain 
Nemo, and altho Jules Verne’s engaging 
fiction was in a way prophetic of the modern 
submarine, the twentieth century marvel 
ean not yet duplicate all the remarkable 
And yet— 


If it is in good order and the hull is not 
punctured, it may remain resting safely on 
the bottom for a day or more without in- 
convenience to the crew. Under favorable 
conditions, where the waters are less than 
200 feet in depth, a submarine might lie 
at rest on the bottom and detect the ap- 
proach of a vessel several miles away. In 
ease the water is more than 200 feet in 
depth, a submarine must usually be kept 
in motion, to obtain steerageway, in order 
to hold its proper depth of submergence. 
This speed does not exceed one knot. 

Torpedoes may be discharged with equal 
effectiveness whether the submarine is on 
the surface or is submerged, but, at the 
most effective range, say one-half mile or 
less, the superior gun-fire and greater ac- 
curacy of the guns of armed merchantmen 
and war-vessels (because of their higher 
and steadier gun-platforms) make the de- 
feat of the submarine operating on the 
surface probable—in fact, almost certain— 
if the torpedo attack is unsuccessful. A 
single effective shell might disable or sink 
the submarine, because of its relatively 
small positive buoyancy, while the surface 
vessel might have many shells strike it and 
still remain in a seaworthy condition. 


performances of the Nautilus. 


After discussing these suggestions for new 
devices for the submarine the pamphlet 
takes up the question of defense for mer- 
chantmen and transports, many of which 
are now equipped with microphones to 
detect the presence of an enemy undersea. 
The Post-Dispatch says: 

Many designs of nets and such devices 
are suggested, and most of them are in- 
tended to be attached to the hull of the 
vessel to be protected. Many other sug- 
gestions along these lines, differing only in 
some of their minor characteristics from 
the foregoing, have been received. Up to 
he present time not one of these proposals 
involving screens of any kind has received 
the approval of the Navy Department or 
of the Merchant Marine. The principal 
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The Cleveland Tractor is not confined 
toanarrow field of service. It does the 
things you want a tractor to do. 


It plows, it harrows, it plants, it reaps. 
Its great power and small size enable it to 
work satisfactorily in difficult, awkward 
places. It works efficiently under and 
among small trees, close up to fence corners, 
around boulders, on hillsides, over ditches, 
gullies and rough ground. 


With 600 square inches of traction sur- 
face, it goes through sand, gravel, gumbo, 
mud and even wet clay without packing 
the soil. 


The Cleveland Tractor lays down its 
own tracks, crawls on them, and picks them 
up again as it goes along—just like the 
famous war “tanks.” 


It does faster and better work than was 
possible before. It plows 3% miles an 
hour—eight to ten acres a day—equal to 
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18993 Euclid Avenue 


Pvevtbany Tractor ©. 


¥.§. 


A Tractor That Does The Things 
You Want a Tractor To Do 


the work of three good men with three 
3-horse teams under favorable conditions. 


But the Cleveland is far more than just 
a tractor. With pulley and belt, it will 
saw, cut ensilage, pump—and do the things 
you demand of a stationary engine. 


In addition it can be used for hauling 
the manure spreader, for grading, dragging 
logs and pulling road machinery. 


It develops 12 horsepower at the draw- 
bar and 20 horsepower at the pulley. Yet 
with all this power the complete machine 
weighs less than 3200 pounds, and can be 
housed in less space than is required for a 
single horse. 


Rollin H. White, the well-known en- 
gineer, designed the Cleveland Tractor. 
It is built under his personal supervision, 
and is constructed for long service. The 
track sections are joined with hardened steel 
pins which have their bearings in hardened 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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steel bushings. Gears are protected by dirt 
proof cases and are of the same high quality 
as those of the best trucks. The finest 


materials are used throughout. 


Farming today demands the most com- 
prehensive machinery obtainable — ma- 
chinery that is useful in doing many differ- 
ent things—machinery that is adaptable to 
widely varying conditions. 


Thousands of farmers are looking to the 
Cleveland Tractor in the present crisis. 
And the Cleveland is meeting the demands 
—-severe as they are—and is making more 
money for its owners. 


It is truly the tractor that does the things 
you want a tractor to do. 


Nearly every farm can use one or more 
Clevelands to speed up production and cut 
down costs. Write today for complete 
information and the name of the nearest 


Cleveland dealer. 
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GINEERS 


UNS and ammunition alone cannot win 

the war. Shoes, shirts or leggings may 
seem to be small details but in reality they are 
important factors. 


Among other things which our soldiers needed, 
for protection against the heavy snows and fre- 
quent rains of northern France, were 6,000,000 
raincoats or ‘‘slickers.”’ 


Only a few concerns in the country were ad- * 


equately equipped to produce the cloth required 
in the short time specified. One of our clients, 
Pacific Mills, took over half of the order— 
80,000,000 yards. They were able tc do this by 
reason of recent extensions, planned and executed 
to make them ready for just such an emergency. 


For many years, Pacific Mills has been steadily 
developing its properties until it is now one of 
the largest producers of gray cloth and the larg- 
est textile finishing plant in the world. 


Pacific Mills were ready when the govern- 
ment’s call came. Could you today meet a 
similar demand in your line of production ? 


Perhaps a rearrangement of machinery, an im- 
provement in some department, a change in this 
or that shop system would put your plant ina 
position to meet unusual war-time requirements. 


Write to our nearest office—let us know what 
your problem is. Also ask for the book, ‘‘Build- 
ing with Foresight. ”’ 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 
Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 

Canada—LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q, 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF PACIFIC MILLS, SOUTH LAWRENCE , MASS. 








objections to these devices are that they 
are heavy, difficult to hold in position, 
unmanageable in a heavy sea, and that 
they interfere with the speed and with the 
ability of the vessel to maneuver. Many 
of the suggested devices would prevent the 
launching of life-boats or rafts from the 
vessel. It is barely possibile, however, that 
there may be developed some form of this 
general plan which will be found practi- 
cable. In no other field have so many sug- 
gestions or so many duplicate inventions 
been presented to the Board. 

Pontoons and boats, from which plates 
or screens are sometimes designed to be 
suspended to intercept a torpedo, either 
self-propelled or towed on both sides of the 
vessel or convoy to be protected, have been 
proposed, but require so much power to 
propel that they are considered wholly 
impracticable. 

Many forms of furled nets, to be opened 
in front of an approaching torpedo, have 
been proposed; nets contained in shells to 
be discharged from guns and to be released 
on striking the water; nets to be dropt over 
the side of a vessel when the torpedo’s 
approach is noticed, ete. The operation of 
these devices, even if practicable as 
mechanisms, would require an appreciable 
time interval, and even if the torpedo’s 
approach were detected the few seconds 
intervening between its being observed and 
its striking the ship would probably be 
insufficient to permit of their use. 


Of the various methods of fighting sub- 
marines which include the use of airplanes, 
dirigible balloons, and kites, none has 
proved effective except .within a limited 
area, being unable to operate successfully 
far out at sea. It has been the general 
impression that submarines against sub- 
marines are not successful as destroyers. 
Says The Post-Dispatch: 


This belief was also held by the general 
naval staffs of the various combatants at 
the beginning of the war; however, Allied 
submarines have been successfully used in 
destroying enemy submarines. 

In operating against hostile submarines, 
the hunting submarine may employ one of 
two methods: it may remain totally sub- 
merged and take observations by thrusting 
up the periscope every few minutes, or it 
may remain on the surface and only dive 
when the enemy submarine is sighted. In 
both eases the hunting submarine ma- 
neuvers very slowly, in order to avoid at- 
tracting the attention of the enemy, and 
to prevent detection by means of listening 
devices. The method of total submergence 
is used in restricted waters, such as chan- 
nels and lanes through which the enemy 
submarine must pass. Torpedoes are used 
when submarines fight each other, and, if 
possible, the extremely effective ram. All 
submarines can ram without specially 
designed devices for so doing. 

A submarine is most vulnerable to attack 
from gun-fire when it is on the surface 
recharging the storage-batteries, for the 
gases rising during this operation are 
stifling and must be vented into the air, 
and several minutes are required to close 
the hatches and submerge. 

The modern submarine torpedo varies 
in size according to the service for which it 
is intended, and ranges from 14 inches in 
diameter and 15 feet in length to 21 inches 
in diameter and 21 feet in length, weighing 
from 1,000 to 2,600 pounds, the smaller 
type being used by the Germans to sink 
unprotected freight- and passenger-ships at 
short range. 
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t is capable of a speed of more than 30 
miles per hour, and when traveling at 
normal speed possesses great momentum, 
about 65,000 foot-second-pounds. 

A torpedo is projected by means of a 
special form of tube or gun. The tube is 
usually built into the hull of the submarine, 
in which case it is aimed by maneuvering 
the boat. In the case of destroyers and 
battle-ships, the torpedo may be projected 
from submerged tubes or from deck tubes. 

Generally speaking, torpedoes are pro- 
jected from submerged tubes by com- 
prest air and from deck tubes by a small 
charge of gunpowder. Submerged tubes 
on battle-ships, however, may be designed 
to use either powder or comprest air. 
When the torpedo is fired from a submerged 
tube, the comprest air or the gas from 
the powder follows the torpedo out of the 
tube with a rush and causes an eruption 
on the surface of the sea, which is visible 
for a considerable distance. As a result 
of the warning given by this eruption, 
vessels have sometimes been able to escape 
the torpedoes by a quick maneuver. 

The torpedo keeps a fairly accurate 
course by means of a gyroscopic steering 
mechanism, which is immune to outside 
magnetic disturbance. 

Many suggestions have been submitted 
to the Board for a torpedo to be electrically 
propelled from a ship by means of a flexible 
cable connecting it with the ship. This 
was the first type of torpedo built, but was 
disearded for the present dirigible type, as 
the weight of cable, difficulties in insula- 
tion, ete., render it of no practical value. 





HERE’S A “RARA AVIS,” A POPULAR 
NEWS CENSOR 





AJOR-GENERAL FRANK MclIN- 

TYRE, who has been holding down 
the dual job in Washington of Army 
Censor and Chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, has been transferred to the post of 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the Army. The 
promotion is highly commended by all 
Army officers stationed at the Capital, but 
the General is not quite content. He 
wants service at the Front, has wanted it 
ever since the United States entered the 
war, and sitting at a desk irks him. And 
yet his new job is the second highest in 
responsibility in the Army in the United 
States, since he will be acting Chief of 
Staff whenever General March has to leave 
his post. At West Point McIntyre was 
known as a “‘math. shark,” and the New 
York Evening Post says: 

In the early ’80s General McIntyre 
was a student at the University of Alabama. 
Even at that time he was such a mathe- 
matical prodigy that he was excused from 
class work and appointed to help instruct 
his fellow students in the intricacies of 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, calculus, 
and other higher branches of the science. 
A vacaney occurring in the Alabama con- 
tingent at West Point, Frank McIntyre 
took the examination and entered the mili- 


At practically 
every tractor dem- 
onstration you 
will see Oliver 
tractor plows prov- 
ing the claims 
made for them. 


At Wheatland 
in 1916 they were 
the plowing equip- 
ment of the prize 
winning outfit. 


Again in 1917 they 
were pulled by the 
machine that won the 
highest award for good 
plowing — scoring 98 
cut of a possible 100 
points. 





tary school of the nation. His classmates | 
say that no man of his day ever got through | 
West Point courses with the ease of the 
Alabama youth. 

McIntyre came out of West Point in 
1886, tenth in a class of seventy-seven, and 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in | 
the Nineteenth Infantry. From the date | 
of his graduation until the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898, with the exception of a 
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‘OLIVER. 


Tractor Plows 


f 


at Tractor Demonstratio 


By such results as 
these, at demonstrations 
large and small and on 
farm fields through- 
out the country, Oliver 
Plows have bred a 
confidence frankly con- 
fessed wherever tractor 
manufacturer and trac- 


tor owner meet. 


At Toronto in 1916 
—at Fremont last year 
—they were not only 
the plowing equipment 
for the majority of 
tractors—they were the 
plows most watched 
and most commended. 
This year at Salina, 
Kansas, they will again 


prove themselves. 


Furnished with combined rolling coulters and jointers 
—quick detachable shares— chilled or steel bases. 


2 Bottom Plow, $175—3 Bottom Plow, $225 
4 Bottom Plow, $310—Plus Freight Charges 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Indiana 
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Stop for an instant and picture the epoch-making changes which 
have transformed the world in the comparatively few years since 
the American Indian gave place to the white man’ s civilization. 





Accuracy is essential in ball bearings and is gauged in ten- 
thousandths of an inch. From the beginning, accuracy 
has been a Fafnir maxim, and The Fafnir Bearing 
Company was a pioneer in the production of high grade, 
American made ball bearings. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
Conrad Patent Licensee 
Detroit New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. Chicago 
752 David Whitney Bldg. 1919 South Michigan Ave. 
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brief stay at the Infantry and Cavalry 
School at Fort Leavenworth, from which 
he graduated with honors, and four years 
as instructor of mathematics at West 
Point, McIntyre drew the usual routine of 
garrison duty in various parts of the United 
States. He served several years of that 
time in Texas and Michigan. 

When the war with Spain began, Mc- 
Intyre was a captain and went to Porto 
Rico with the Nineteenth Infantry. When 
peace was declared he became inspector- 
general on the staff of General Guy V. 
Henry, and later adjutant-general of the 
Department of Porto Rico. Soon there- 
after he was transferred to the Philippines, 
where he passed three years, mostly in the 
Visayan Islands, where he was regimental 
adjutant and then adjutant-general of the 
Department of Cebu until the surrender of 
theinsurgents. He spoke Spanish fluently, 
and, more than almost any other man in 
the American Army of occupation, he dis- 
played an ability to understand the Filipino 
and to deal with the natives in a way which 
won their entire confidence and esteem. 

In 1903, when the General Staff was 
created by Congress, General McIntyre 
was recalled to Washington for service 
upon it. He was promoted to the rank of 
major and assigned to the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, which represented the 
governmental end of the Philippine adminis- 
tration in Washington. In 1910 he became 
a colonel and was assigned as assistant to 
Major-General Clarence R. Edwards, chief 
of the Bureau, who is now leading the New 
England Division in France. When Gen- 
eral Edwards was sent to Panama: by this 
Administration to place that possession on 
a war-basis, McIntyre was promoted to a 
brigadier-generalship and made head of the 
Insular Bureau. Upon the retirement of 
Major Douglas McArthur, now a brigadier- 
general and decorated by France for gal- 
lantry in action, retired as army censor 
and assigned to foreign service, General 
McIntyre took over that arduous job along 
with his former duties. 


General McIntyre is popular with the 
newspaper representatives in Washington 
—which is rather unusual for a censor— 
for he is a believer in the theory that the 
people are entitled to know what their 
fighting men are doing so long as the 
information does not help the enemy. It 
is largely due to the broad censorship ideas 
of General McIntyre that the cordial rela- 
tions of the press and the Army exist 
to-day. The Post says: 


It was General McIntyre who, by diplo- 
matic work, helped pacify a troublesome 
situation in Santo Domingo a few years ago, 
and brought peace and order out of a 
chronic condition of chaos which looked 
absolutely hopeless. 

In the days when the good-natured, but 
highly explosive, General Edwards was 
head of insular affairs, McIntyre was a 
source of constant amusement to callers at 
the Bureau by the diplomatic way in which 
he censored Edward’s brimstonian tele- 
phone conversations by translating them 
to the recipient in the most polite and 
courteous replies possible. One instance of 
this kind was current talk in Washington 
for several days. A certain person of some 
importance, but, at the same time, some- 
thing of a pest to Edwards, called‘on the 
telephone one day to ask an appointment 
with Edwards. The telephone call inter- 
rupted an important conference, and Mc- 
Intyre held his hand over the apparatus 








while he delivered the message to Edwards, 
expecting an “‘explosion.”’ 

“Tell the blankety-blanked idiot to go to 
blankety-blank,’’ snorted Edwards. “I 
have no time for such blankety-blank 
foolishness,” 

Without batting an eye, McIntyre re- 
moved his hand from the mouthpiece and 
this is the way he delivered the message: 

“General Edwards presents his compli- 
ments and says he greatly regrets that 
circumstances beyond his control will pre- 
vent his taking up this important matter 
at this time.” 

Edwards looked at McIntyre and then 
at the others present, and broke out in a 
peal of laughter that could be heard a 
block. He was the kind of a man who 
could take a joke, and he often said that 
McIntyre, in his quiet, diplomatic way, 
was one of the most amusing men he ever 
knew. He meant it, too, for Edwards 
never failed, in talking to mutual friends, 
to speak of McIntyre in the highest possible 
terms. Anybody who knows McIntyre 
knows that he will never complain about 
anything; that he will do any job set before 
him, and do it well, but they also know 
that having said once he wanted active 
service in France he meant what he said 
for all time. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 





OMETHING of the great projects that 

have been pushed forward by America 
since the United States plunged whole- 
heartedly into the war are hinted at by 
Lieut. Carl K. Hill, of Morristown, Tenn. 
The Lieutenant has been transferred to 
Intermediate Supply Depot No. 2 of the 
American Expeditionary Force in France, 
and he writes home in a letter, which is 
printed in the Morristown Republican: 


I am very contented with my new work. 
I have a real job, at a real place, and every- 
thing is moving along very smoothly. I 
wish you could see this place, where possi- 
bly the most stupendous project in France 
is being prosecuted. It is known as 
General Intermediate Storage Depot and is 
composed of supply depots of all depart- 
ments. If I told you something of the 
immensity of the place, the square miles 
it covers, the miles and miles of trackage, 
and the innumerable activities carried on, 
you would appreciate to some extent the 
bigness of it all. Have you ever been in an 
enormous factory, where myriads of men 
are engaged in ceaseless activity, all work- 
ing in a common cause for a common end? 
Well, you get somewhat the same atmos- 
phere here except that it is dominated by 
the war-spirit, the spirit which causes 
men to brave hardship and privation in 
order that the common enemy may be 
brought to his knees. It is inspiring here, 
for one feels that he is an integral part in 
the great war-machinery and is close to the 
mighty heart of the machine. 

The other day we had an American 
engine in the yards and it created quite a 
sensation. It actually made me homesick. 
Being in charge of the loading and unload- 
ing here, I get to know the railroad offi- 
cials pretty well, especially the crews who 
switch on the yards. So I piled up in the 
engine and was driven about over the 
yards. While the engine was made by the 
American Locomotive Company, it is the 
French type, which means no coweatcher, 
screw-gear instead of reverse lever, and no 

















Don’t Throw 
That Old 
Tire Away— 





Reinforce it with a Goodyear 
Inside Tire Protector and 
get many extra miles 








EW tires are completely 
worn out when thrown 


away. Most of them are 
capable of considerable extra 
mileage if given a little help. 
The Goodyear Inside Tire 
Protector is designed to pro- 
vide complete and dependable 
reinforcement for the worn or 
weakened casing. Carefully 
made, of fine materials, it is 
a means of getting at low cost 
many miles that would other- 
wise be lost. Try a Good- 
year Inside Tire Protector in 
one of your worn tires. It 
costs little and saves much. 
Remember, the last thousand 
miles are the cheapest. 


The Goodyear Tire-Saver 
Kit is an assortment of the 
most needed tire accessories 
handily arranged in a 
compact package. Your 
car should carry one. 


GooDfYEAR 
TIRE SAVERS 














Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 




































































irli ietopapinty ! That's what the 
new red-white-and-blue Whirlyflagis doing. 
Buy one for the front of your automobile, 
bicycle, —— motorcycle or truck. 

“Whi weatherproof, 
of ly panded metal. It goes 

through sun and storm alike and comes out 
suet unharmed. This bright, spinning repro- 
of the national emblem is an at- 
tractive addition to your machine. Train 
our t on it at night—the effect is 
and inspiring. 

“Whirlyflag” is also made to soprecent 
the British Union Jack. 

If you cannot get one in the stores near 
you, send us a dollar and we will mail one 
to you, postpaid. 
fags Denes and ber 
information by writing 


THE ceeiaiadaer COMPANY 
4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 


wing demand for Whirly- 
v7 procure necessary 





THE MOST FAMOUS 
QUESTION ANSWERER 


Any question you would need to ask about a word 
in meaning or significance you will find clearly 
and answered in Funk & Wagnalls NEW 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


80,000 vocabulary terms are contained in the 1,000 

pages of this volume. There are 1,200 illustrations 

and 11,700 explanations of synonyms. It is also 

a book of information on every subject imaginable. 

Cloth bound, $1.75; with thumb-notch index, $2.05; half- 

leather, with index, $2. 50; full limp leather, with index, $5. 00 
Postage, 16 cents extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











NEW ART is calling—the art of scenario writing. 
For the moving picture industry is facing a fam- 
ine in roy! ideas. Fabulous prices are being paid 


today—$500 and more for 5-reel scripts; $50 
to $250 for uct comedies. Producers are forced to 
pay these prices. For Los Angeles studios, alone, now 
need 5000 new stories a year. 

If you have a movie idea you have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity right now to sell it for a big fee and see it on the 
screen. For a. for the first time, comes a plan to 
teach Fee by direct example, just how to prepare your 


ideas the screen. 
knowledge of the basi les is 
ewan for_new hoo at eerie tthe Secret t of Successful 


poh meee ape 


ner. -Ganpeention 
Hellman Bid, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Palmer 
Suite 587-A, I. W. 














40 , 
seat for the engineer or fireman. The poor 
devils have to stand up all the time. I 
feed them all cigarets, from engine wiper to 
station-agent, and as a result manage to get 
anything out of them I want in the way of 


switching cars, empties, ete. 

The felt hat, the Montana, worn by the 
A. E. F., is to be discarded. It will be 
replaced by what is known as the “‘over- 
seas cap,” a small affair somewhat similar 
to the French furlough cap. It looks like a 
square from the side and like a triangle 
from the front. It can be folded up and 
put in the pocket or hung from the belt. 
Owing to the small, compact size, it will 
permit a gas-mask to be easily adjusted 
and this, I think, is the principal reason 
for the change. It will be olive-drab, the 
same color as the uniform. I hate to see 
the service hat go, for it is truly American, 
absolutely distinctive, whereas the new 
eap is modeled after the French. 





Of the spring rains Lieutenant Hill 
writes: ‘‘I never saw a place where it 
rains with so much enthusiasm and gener- 
osity. It rains so much that the soil can 
not take it up. Consequently one has to 
dig only a few inches to strike water.” 
With true American ingenuity the copious 
supply of water has been promptly utilized. 
The Lieutenant thus describes the method 
the men have devised to get water for 
washing purposes: 


They have sunk an ordinary barrel, with 
a few holes bored in the side, up to the head. 
The water seeps through the dirt, which is 
almost sand, into the barrel, thus forming 
a natural filter; and the boys have an 
unfailing supply. Very simple, n’est-ce pas? 
Our fire-fighting facilities are somewhat 
limited and we rely largely upon buckets. 
At convenient places we have dug holes in 
the ground about four feet square and three 
feet deep, and they are always filled with 
water, thus forming a perennial spring, so 
to speak. 

Our food is excellent and we all have 
wonderful appetites. I have gained six 
pounds since coming here, a real tribute to 
a wholesome diet, hard work, and regular 
hours and habits. Wheatless and meat- 
less days are unknown here, that is, in the 
Army, and if you hear of any soldier con- 
nected with the A. E. F. complaining about 
the food, you can just put it down as a 
fabrication. Our men have almost as good 
food as the officers. It is the same, in fact, 
except that the officers occasionally have 
dessert a little oftener. 

Our men get oatmeal for breakfast three 
times a week, bacon and eggs once a week, 
rice. pudding, salmon croquets, corn-pies, 
corn, rice, and tomato fritters, jam, ham- 
burger steak, tenderloin steaks, fried steak 
and smothered onions, raisin cobblers, fig 
cobblers, prune pudding, and of course the 
ordinary vegetables such as beans, peas, 

and potatoes. It is of passing interest to 

note that the men never havé German 

fried potatoes, it is American fried. So all 

that stuff about the boys over here getting 

nothing but slum, bully-beef, and hard- 

tack is utter rot and the person who spreads 

such a report is not only a liar but a friend 

of Bill Kaiser. 

Taking it by and large, we are well 

situated and our lot is a not unenviable one. 

Occasionally we get pretty homesick for the 

sight of a pretty American girl. These 

French maidens are all right in their way, 

attractive and vivacious, but they can’t 

come up to the American girl in any re- 








with one of these little damsels. I have 
been over here for eight months now, and 
my _ is still back in the good old 
U.S. A 


James M. West, another Morristown 
boy, is with the United States Signal Corps 
in France. The Republican prints a letter 
to his father in which he tells of the work 
back of the Front: 


We have been on the move lately, so you 
know we have been pretty busy. Our 
preparations to move are done pretty 
quickly. It took me just twenty minutes 
to pack my belongings in a barracks-bag, 
and about ten minutes to roll my pack, 
which always contains sheets, half-tent, 
two blankets, emergency rations, mess kit, 
and a few necessary toilet articles. This 
we carried on our backs to the train on 
which we embarked. This time we moved 
all our supplies, except traveling rations, 
equipment, and barrack-bags, by trucks, 
so we all packed up the night before with 
the exception of our rolls. 

This French train-service is what gets 
a fellow’s goat. In their methods of 
switching they always carry a mixed train 
of box ears and coaches, mostly all box 
ears. They do more backing up than they 
go forward, any way it took us just about 
ten hours to make sixty miles. 

We stopt at one of the towns for dinner 
and were fed at an American Red-Cross 
station. The waitresses were Americans 
and, believe me, it sure seemed good to 
talk to an American lady again. We hardly 
know how to talk to them after jabbering 
French so much. 

The work we are going to do is a more 
responsible job and our company was 
selected out of a possible ten others to do 
the work, so that means we made good on 
the job. They are doing some tough 
fighting on the Front now and something 
may happen at any time. 

Back in the last town we were in, some of 
the best people in the town adopted a lot of 
us fellows temporarily in order to give us 
a place to go evenings. In return for 
this our Major let us give them an enter- 
tainment at one of the hotels. This town 
has a big historical name, also the hotel 
where we had the entertainment;) we also 
had a baseball game on Saturday for the 
amusement of ourselves and the Frengh 
spectators who seemed greatly interested 
in both our methods of work and our games. 
They should be, for they certainly don’t 
know the modern methods; everything 
back here reminds me of the ancient his- 
tory I used to study in school. 

You are right about there being a big 
bunch of soldiers over here, more than any 
one in the States would think. It is cer- 
tainly a big task to supply an army on the 
Front. It is said it takes three men back 
of the Front for every one that is on the 
fighting-line, so you can form a little idea 
of what a tremendous amount of work falls 
on the different! branches of service, such 
as the engineers, signal corps, ete. Uncle 
Sam is constructing railroads, —e 
lines, training-stations, hospitals, etc., 
fast as possible with the available men a 
material. 

Our barracks consists now of an old 
chateau, formerly used by the French for 
German prisoners. It makes a dandy 
barracks—part of us writing, the rest read- 
ing by a cozy fire to-night. So you see we 
have comforts enough at times. 

The French are rather a serious-minded 
kind of people, and they can’t get accus- 
tomed to the frivolous and happy-go-lucky 





spect. So don’t worry about my returning 





spirit of the Americans. The Americans 
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Looks Like Camouflage 


But It Is Just the Reflection of the Surroundings 
In the Highly Finished Body of the New Reo Light Four 


Referring of course, to the cut of the 
car at the bottom of the page. 
Usually we retouch photographs of 
this kind to eliminate the reflections. 
That is what gives the average auto- 
mobile illustration such a lifeless 
look. 

Here is Reo beauty unadorned—the 
car is shown just as photographed, 
with the rippling road reflections in 
the mirror-like finish of the Reo. 
And that outward beauty is a fitting 
cover—just as it is indicative of— 
the internal excellence of this newest 
product of the Reo plants. 
Mechanically, this Light Four is the 
epitome of Reo experience and skill. 
The Four is the ideal type of auto- 
mobile for these times. 

The ruggedness that is inherent in 
the four-cylinder principle and es- 
pecially in Reo motors;— 

The freedom from ‘“‘temperamental 
ills’ to which the poly-cylinder cars 
are subject ;— 

The accessibility, the simplicity and 
the absolute interchangeability of 
parts;— 

These render the Reo owner singu- 
larly free from the necessity of call- 
ing upon the garage man. 

Skilled mechanics are scarce just 
now—Uncle Sam is using them in 
his war work. 


Those that are available come high 
—and for the same reason. 

The owner who can care for his own 
car is doing double duty. 

So perfect is the interchangeability 
of this Reo, you yourself can, with- 
out any mechanical experience and 
with the most meagre mechanical 
understanding, make any adjust- 
ment or replace any part—at the 
expense of a suit of allovers. 

In building more of this Light Four 
Model at this time we had these very 
conditions in mind. 

The Dependability that is Reo is 
your guarantee from pesky little 
troubles and vexatious delays. 

That Reo factor of safety “50% 
oversize”’ in all vital parts—driving 
shafts, gears, axles, bearings etc.— 
is your guarantee against major 
troubles. 

That buyers appreciate these qual- 
ities is evidenced in a demand 
greater than the possible output. 
Our problem is not to sell, but to 
make enough of them. 

They are coming faster now, and if 
your order is in your Reo dealer’s 
hands at once he can promise you a 
reasonably early delivery. 

But don’t delay—today won’t be a 
minute too soon. 


P. S.— We feel we ought to suggest that it behooves the prospective 
buyer nowadays more than ever to look carefully into the resources, 
financial and otherwise, and especially the sources of supply, of con- 
cerns whose product is offered to him. If you neglect this, you may 
find yourself a year hence with no source from which to obtain re- 
placement parts—no manufacturer to stand back of the “guarantee.’’ 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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TRUCK LINE RELIABILITY 
INTO YOUR CAR! 


Detegow sr er wack 

with the same depend- 
able ignition that main- 
tains schedules on 
many of the continu- 
ously operating truck 
lines today. Insure 
trouble - proof service 
with a set of 








Reflex 
equipped 
White Trucks 
operating on 
scheduled 
trips 
between 
New York 





and 
Philadelphia 


You ‘Keep the car on the 
Go’ because you eliminate 
a common cause of delays 
—spark plug trouble. 


The initial cost of Reflex 
Plugs is no more than 
others—their ultimate cost 
is ess because they are made 
to a standard that zs holding 
up under adverse condi- 
tions of war zone and com- 
mercial work in thousands 
of White and otherTrucks. 


At least, try a set of Reflex 
Plugs on a money-back guaran- 
tee. Ask for a copy of ‘Your 
Aim—’, a concise, handy spark 
plug size reference book. 


Write us direct if you are unable to get either 
book or Reflex Plugs from your local dealer 


THE REFLEX IGNITION COMPANY 
1702 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, U.S. A. 
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Think of some 

W simple thing -” 
patent. Protec 

your ideas; they may bring ras on Write for 


“Needed Inventions” and How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH &CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 






















A Textbook on Office System 

Fully illustrates and explains all efficient sys- 

tems in use — card ledger, 
it, check, alphabetic, direct name, nu- 

meric, follow-up, stock record, etc. 

Published by the world’s leading manufacturers 

of office systems and supplies and written out of 

their a | and practical experience in service 

work with every line of business. 

Soney reap or yourself, your file clerk, your 


Tapded om return of book is ten days if mot antiofec: 
“YAWMAN«oFRBE MFG.Q. 


this advertisement and $1.00 tin Canada $1.50). 
734 St. Paul St, Rochester, N.Y. Branches and agents in other cities 














take everything as a joke until they 
come to fighting and then they knock the 
Dutchman cold. A 


It has been frequently said that the war 
is bringing the fighting men to a more 
serious consideration of religious questions. 
Here is an example. In a letter which is 
printed in the Wichita Eagle, Lieut. Ken- 
neth Cassidy, on active service in France 
and wearing the war-cross for distinguished 
service, writes to his parents, the Rev. and 
Mrs. George W. Cassidy, of a picturesque 
service in a shell-torn French town: 


The service was held on the steps in 
front of what was at one time a church. 
Now there is nothing left of it but a part 
of the tower, and a part of the four walls, 
also a few beams of the roof. The church, 
and the whole town for that matter, has 
been pretty heavily shelled, not over half 
the buildings being fit for occupancy. The 
ehurch-tower was used by the Germans as 
an artillery-observation post during their 
occupancy of the town. The French were 
forced to shell the church to drive them 
out. The same is the story of practically 
every church in this section of the country, 
with the exception of a few which are 
located in hollows or positions which were 
of no tactical advantage to either side as 
vantage points, or observation-posts; just 
a few such have escaped the ravages of the 
“Devastator.” 

Anyhow, you have the picture of me at 
mass at 6 a.m. on Easter Sunday, standing 
silent through a simple but impressive 
service with a thousand other Irishmen, 
heads bared, faces earnest. Probably in 
that assembly there were men of as many 
faiths as I could count on the fingers of 
four hands. Yet there they were joined in 
a mutual brotherhood, all gathered with 
the single purpose of worship, and as we 
stood there in the early dawn, listening to 
the few words spoken by a man loved as 
few men are loved, a man who fills the very 
atmosphere that surrounds him with holi- 
ness—for such a man is Father Duffy, I 
felt a stronger kinship for my brothers 
there than I have ever felt before. The 
picturesque landscape; the quaint old 
town; the battle-scarred ruins; the fresh, 
balmy spring air—and the quiet peaceful 
multitude—and I wondered why it was 
that men must be torn with such violent 
passions—why there must be war and ruin, 
rapine and bloodshed, and all the untold 
horrors being enacted here every day. 

And then I thought of the common 
feeling of all gathered there and I won- 
dered again that it was as it was, Catholic 
and Scientist, Protestant and non-sectarian, 
side by side. But, of course, the question 
thus raised in my mind was answered at 
once by the realization that minor disputes 
were buried in the united desire of those 
gathered there to settle a dispute which 
for the time at least was greater and more 
potent than intersectarian squabbles. Then, 
as I continued to think along these lines, the 
belief seemed forced upon me that there was 
and is something fundamentally wrong with 
the very foundation of our modern ethics. 

So, I wondered, Is it not natural that 
when the foundation of a great people, 
which is their religion, I believe, begins to 
crumble, after a while the whole structure 
of their civilization will fall with a cata- 
clysmic crash? When we can begin by 
being brothers in the fundamental thing I 
believe we can begin to hope to some day 
attain to that mythical utopia called by 





some one “‘lasting universal peace.” 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 


running to her grandmother holding a dry, 
prest leaf, obviously the relic of a day 
gone by. “I found it in the big Bible, 
grandma,” she said. ‘ Do you s’pose if 
belonged to Eve? ”—Boston Transcript, 





When Greek is Useful. Do 
believe in the study of Greek and Latin? ” 

“Sure,” replied Farmer Corntossel, 
‘** Everybody has his rights. And a man 
who hasn’t anything worth expressing in 
plain English ought to have something to 
occupy his mind with.’’—Washingion Star, 





Popular Science.—‘‘ I suppose you un- 
derstand the science of government.” 

“To be frank,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“T’m not as strong on the science of 
government as I ought to be. I have 
meant to take it up, but I have been tied 
right down to my studies in the science of 
how to get reelected.””— Washington Star. 





Hospitality Explained.—A. E. Clark, 
editor of The City Bulletin, of Columbus, 
Ohio, was with a friend who was cam- 
paigning for the Red Cross. The friend 
knocked at a door and a voice said, 
** Come in.” 

His friend tried the door, then shouted, 
** Tt’s locked ! ”’ 

** Come in,” repeated the voice, and the 
campaigner replied: 

** It’s locked.” 

** Come in.” 

** It’s locked.” 

At that point a woman put her head out 
of a window next door and said: 

“There’s no one at home. You're 
talking to the parrot.’’—Catholic Weekly 
Union. 





Earning His Fee.—In Mississippi they 
tell of a young lawyer retained to defend 
a man charged with the theft of a pig. 
The young man seemed determined to 
convince the jury that he was born to 
shine, and accordingly he delivered the 
following exordium: 

““May it please the court and gentle 
men of the jury, while Europe is bathed 
in blood; while classic Greece is struggling 
for her rights and liberties and trampling 
the unhallowed altars of the beardless 
infidels to dust; while the United States, 
entering the war, shines forth the brightest 
orb in the political sky—I, with due 
diffidence, rise to defend the cause of this 
humble hog -thief.”—Pitisburg Chronicle 
Telegraph. 





When Experts Disagree.—The con- 
versation turned to the subject of damage- 
suits, and this anecdote was recalled by 
Senator George Sutherland, of Utah. 

A man in a Western town was hurt ina 
railroad accident, and after being confined 
to his home for several weeks he appeared 
on the street walking with the aid of 
crutches. 

“Hello, old fellow,” greeted an at- 
quaintance, rushing up to shake his hand. 
“T am certainly glad to see you around 
again.” 

“‘ Thanks,” responded the injured one. 
“T am glad to be around again.” 

“T see you are hanging fast to your 
crutches,” observed the acquaintance. 
“ Can’t you do without them? ” 

“My doctor says I can,” answered the 
injured party, “but my lawyer says | 
ean’t.””"—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Part of Eve’s Costume. —Bessie came 
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Paige-Detroit Motor Company has two Truscon 


a TeEL cc \ 
BUILDING / 
PRODUCTS / 


Steel .Buildings. 
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Size 00 ft. x 204 ft. 
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LLL 


xii ft. 
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6 in, and 8o ft. x 156 ft. x 11 ft. 6 in. 


More Space Quickly! 


Wherever industrial expansion 
calls for additional space, Truscon 
Steel’ Buildings fulfill every re- 
quirement of speed, permanence 
and economy. 

Constructed of standard units carried 
in warehouse stock, Truscon Steel Build- 
ings are promptly shipped and quickly 
erected with minimum labor. Doors, 
windows, roofs are steel, and hence the 
buildings are rigid, weather-tight and 


Their cost is less than other 


constructions. 


fireproof. 
permanent 
the interchangeable panels and the im- 
locking connection, Truscon 
Steel Buildings can at any time be 
enlarged or reduced in size, or taken 
down and re-erected in new locations. 


Made in“any length, and in widths 
up to 100 feet, Truscon Steel Buildings 
are widely used by big industrial con- 
cerns as warehouses, shop buildings, 
garages, bunkhouses, dining halls, hos- 
pitals, etc. 


f 


Because or 


proved 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
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Address 





(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


tt) © merle =" 15 ae a 
itn: © ame oe lil gm wer 
TRUSCON 
STEEL CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Send catalog and information on 
Truscon Steel Buildings ft. 


ft. high, to be used for......... 


long. .... .ft. 


wide 
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DURAND 
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NE of the most eco- 
nomical features of 
Durand Steel Racks and 
Bins is their adaptability 
to varying needs. 

All parts are adjustable and 


accurately made; the bins them- 
selves are easily relocated when 
necessary. Thus dead space is 
always at a minimum. 


. Write us of your particular needs. 
We are also makers of Durand Steel 
Lockers, and general steel factory 
equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago . New York 








DDISON’S ESSAYS 


Selected. With Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORE 


Why Should Men 
Go to Church? 


An ad 
in The 











uate answer ts given by A. E. CooKE 
lomiletic Review for August 30cents 
per copy, $3.00 per annum. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 














JUST PUBLISHED 


The Rose-Bush of a Thousand Years 
By Mabel Wagnalls 
The fesrinetiog ecel upon which le 


REVELATIO 


Featuring Madame Nazimova 
‘“The inspiring story of Joline, the artist’s model 
—her care-tree and unrestrained life, her visit 
to the forbidden g ds of the y, 
startling developments there, and her sub- 
sequent regeneration. This book is illustrated 
with eight scenes from the motion picture. It 
is a fascinating story and is beautifully told. 
READ THE BOOK—THEN SEE THE PLAY! 
Cloth bound, price 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE WAR 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


July 10.—London states that the French 
in the sector southwest of Soissons cap- 
ture La Grille Farm, advance into the 
outskirts of Longpont, and penetrate 
the northern part of Corey. 

The French official report states that 
besides the above operations French 
troops in the Champagne carry out 
several successful raids, taking prisoners. 

The British report the capture of nine 
machine guns, two trench mortars, and 
a number of prisoners during minor 
operations near Merris. 

Berlin reports that the Allies, advancing 
in strong force, established themselves 
west of Autheuil and north of Longpont. 
On the adjoining sectors they were 
repulsed by German fire, it is stated. 


July 11.—French official reports state that 
their troops take Corey and the 
chateau and farm of St. Paul, including 
one officer, fifty prisoners remaining 
in their hands. Prisoners and a ma- 
ehine gun were taken in minor opera- 
tions near Bussaires and in the region 
of Maisons-de-Champagne. 

Berlin reports that a strong advance by 
the Allies northeast of Béthune was 
repulsed but that attacks prest back 
the German posts in the Saviéres region. 


July 12.—The French official statement re- 
ports a brilliant attack on a three-mile 
front between Castel and north of 
Mailly-Raineval. Castel was occupied 
and all the objectives gained. More 
than 500 prisoners were taken. 

The British report 120 prisoners and 10 
machine guns captured in minor en- 
gagements southwest and northeast of 
Merris. Welsh troops raid German 
trenches near Hamel, capturing prison- 
ers and a machine gun, destroying 
dugouts and inflicting severe casualties 
on the enemy. 

The German report states that the 
activity inereased on the battle-front 
to violent surprize attacks. Strong 
Allied thrusts southwest of Ypres and 
Bailleul and north of Albert are re- 
ported to have been repulsed. French 
activity is said to continue lively 
between the Aisne and the Marne. 


July 13.—The French official report states 
that in a local action north and east of 
Longpont the French positions were 
advanced, notwithstanding enemy re- 
sistance, the Sayiéres being crossed 
opposite Catife Farm. The number of 
prisoners taken on July 12 in the region 
of Montdidier was 600 and 80 machine 





guns, the French advancing their 
positions. 
The British report successful minor 


engagements in the neighborhood of 
Vieux Berquin and Merris, 96 prisoners 
and a few machine guns being captured. 
The British losses have been exception- 
ally light. 

Berlin reports violent artillery-duels on 
the west bank of the Avre followed by 
French partial attacks between Castel 
and Mailly, Castel being taken after 
artillery-preparation. 

British casualties reported during the 
week ending to-day totaled 14,911 
officers and men compared with 17,336 
during the previous week. 


July 14.—London reports that bad weather 
brings operations on the Front in France 
and Flanders almost to a standstill. 

The British advance their lines by a 
suecessful operation east of Dickebusch 
Lake, capturing 260 prisoners. 

Berlin reports lively artillery-action on 
the western bank of the Avre. An 








attack west of Chateau Thierry ig gai 
to have been sanguinarily repulseah 


July 15.—The German general - offensive 
is resumed after violent artillery-prepan 
ations at 4:30 a.m., striking on he 
sides of Reims. The American foros 
holding the western side of the Marne 
salient meet the onslaught gallan 
while the fighting develops along 9 
front of sixty-five miles, extendi 
around the bend of the Marne t 
Chateau Thierry and east along the 
Champagne line. Just east of Chiteay 
Thierry the German advance is cheeked 
by the Americans who, in-a countem! 
attack after the Germans had crossed] 
the river, took 1,500 prisoners includj 
a complete brigade staff. The Germans 
are driven back to their original posi- 
tion, not a German remaining on the 
south bank of the Marne in the Amer 
ican sector. East of Reims the French 
are reported to be holding like a stone 
wall. Berlin reports: “To the south-§ \\S 

west and east of Reims we penetrated \ 


























into parts of the French positions,” 

An Exchange Telegraph dispatch to 
London states that German long- 
guns resume the bombardment of Paris, 


July 16.—Paris dispatches state that the - 
fighting on the Marne front con- . 
tinues with extraordinary violence. The 
London Times says the enemy has been 
emphatically checked. French and 
American forces fighting together have} 
recaptured the village of St. Agnan, 
Hill 223, and La Chapelle-Monthodon. 

The French official report states that 
the enemy, not able to resume the 
general attack broken up the day before, 
made violent effort to increase local 
successes. The advance of the enem 
was retarded on the Marne, the French 
maintaining their positions on the line 
of Oeuilly-Leuvrigny. It is confirmed 
from orders found on prisoners that the 
attack on the Champagne front was 
earried out by fifteen divisions. South 
of the Marne the enemy was unable to 
advance beyond St. Agnan, La Chapelle 
Monthodon, Lisi@éres, and south of the ‘ 
Forest of Bouquiny. In this region the 
French took 1,000 prisoners. North of 
the Marne the French have held up the 
enemy in the outskirts of Chatillon. 
On the front east of Reims the Germans 
are unable to penetrate the French zone 
of defense. 

Berlin reports that the Army of General 
von Béhm crossed the Marne be 
tween Jaulgonne and east of Dormans. 
Infantry stormed the steep slopes on 
the southern bank of the Marne and 
under their cover bridges were con- 
structed. The Allies were driven back 
toward their rear lines and the armies 
of Generals von Mudra and von Rinon 
are reported to have captured the first 
French positions in Champagne. The 
number of prisoners brought in is said 
to number more than 13,000. Northof 
the Marne the Germans assert that they 
wrested from the French and Italians 
their first position between the Ardr 
and the Marne. 


London states that reports from the 
battle-front show that the fifth great 
German offensive this year appears to 

- have been checked after the first day's 
fighting. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 















July 9.—General Pershing’s communiqui 
for yesterday states that there wis 
brisk artillery-action in the section I 
Picardy occupied by the American § 
troops. In the Marne sector the 
activity of the enemy’s aerial forces 
was a significant feature of July 44, 
groups of eight and ten planes partic 
pating. An increase in the artillery-fre 
of the enemy was noted, but it is 
much less than the American. AD 
increase in the movement of traffic i 
the enemy’s rear areas. was noted. » 


July 10.—General Pershing’s report states 
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(Lbrshines 
Crusaders 


The Government’s 
Own Film 


Ss 


See Uncle Sam’s own “close-ups” of the war 


HAT is Uncle Sam doing to 
help win the war? Ideas on 
this are apt to be more or less vague. 


But Uncle Sam has prepared a 
motion picture—‘‘Pershing’s Cru- 
saders’’—the first of a series of war 
films taking you behind the scenes 
and visualizing for you, as nothing 
else can, the enormous preparations 
this nation is making to help blot 
militarism off the face of the earth. 

This United States official war 
film, taken by U. S. Signal Corps 
and Navy photographers and the 
French General Staff, is now being 


shown in motion-picture theatres 
all over the country. 


ao 


You will also bé interested in the 
Allies’ Weekly War Review—a 
film of live current war events both 
here and abroad. This reel includes 
exclusive features of. the British, 
French and Italian activities on the 
other side as well as our own. 
Shown each week at your favorite 


theatre. 
~ * ok 


Every person in the United 
States should see these dra- 


matic war films—they make 
your blood tingle and your 
heart beat faster. See them 
at your local motion-picture 
theatre—or ask your theatre 
manager to get them. 
* *” * 

\ E announce, also, the Exposi- 

tion of Captured- War Fro- 
phies, which opened in San Fran- 
cisco, July 7th, for an indefinite run. 
This Exposition is-the only one of 
its kind to be held thus far. Later 
on it will be shown if other im- 
portant centers of the United States. 


“*PERSHING’S CRUSADERS’? distributed by-First National Exhibitors Circuit, Inc. 


Presented by 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, George Creel, Chairman 
Ihrough the Division of Films, Charles S. Hart, Director, Washington, D.C. 
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It is obvious how roads wear 
out tires. 


But do you know how tires 
commit suicide ? 


£ By. self - destruction due to 
lack. of proper construction or 
‘precaution against internal wear. 
When a Federal tire is put on 
a rim, it sfays on permanently 
correct. It does not rock, shift 

or blow off. * 


Again, the toe of the bead of 
Federal construction does not 
pinch the tube— 


Bicycle 





Exclusive Improvements 
Prevent Tire-Suicide 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
FACTORIES, CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, 
and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical Kubber Goods 







There are no rim cuts and no 
blow-outs just above the rim. + 


With Federal the low, flexible 
bead filler yields with every 
motion, thus relieving the side 
walls from .excess strain that 
causes fabric separation and 
hastens the end of the tire’s 
usefulness. . 















Let a Federal dealer show you 
all advantages of the exclusive 
Double-Cable-Base construction 
and other reasons why it is 
better, safer and cheaper_to use 
Federal tires. 
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Double Cable-Base 











SOLDIERS—LEARN TO 


SWIM 


When in camp or on leaye during the‘gummer months, 
a cool swim will always prove refreshing and invigor- 
ating. Every Army avy man should know how 
to swim, not only for the pleasure he will get out of it 
but also for safety’s sake. This book shows the right and 
easiest n. 


Swimming Scientifically Taught 


by Prof. Frank E. Dalton and Louis C. Dalton. This 
is a practical manual explaining in simple detail all dif- 
i i and floating. 


ferent methods of swimming, diving, 
E is*carefully illustrated with diagrams and 
exper ie so that every movement and position can 

accura’ oy seme There are explanations of water 
polo. resculng rowning persons, resuscitating them, 
what to do if you have cramps, etc. : 


boyy fora revised and illustrated 
Price $1.26 net: by mail $1.35. All bookstores, or 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - NEW YORK 







1, 2 or 3 Stars (state which) with Catalog of 
“Cards and Novelties for Soldiers, Nurses, Etc. 
Jealers Wante 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 291 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 





blowouts and punctu 


American Accessories Co., Dept.316 Cincinnati, 0. 























PEET’S 
TRIANGLE PAPER CLIP 


Patented May 22nd, 1917 
The careful business manager who considers 
rk and efficiency finds PEET’S PATENT 
LIP with the CRIMP is just another step 
toward 100 per cent. office efficiency. Write 
Sor samples and-prices. 
It's in the PEET BROTHERS 
CRIMP 618-20Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















that on July 5 and 6 the enemy’s she 
fire was heavier than usual in 4 
vicinity of Vaux, and much moveme 
of troops was.noted in the Ge 

rear. Anincrease of activity in batter; 
action is noted on July 6 and 7 with 
considerable use“ of gas and high 
plosive shells. The movement of trog; 
and traffic in the rear continues 
normal. In the Marne sector condi 
tions are reported to have been quiet, 


the Marne sector from July 7 to 8 t 
enemy artillery fire was lighter, Nj 
officers and enlisted men have bee 
awarded Distinguished Service Crogsal 
for gallantry inaction, and three wer 
awarded posthumously to men why 
were killed while engaged in notabld 
service. The American forces are re 
ported to have been mainly active jy 
artillery-work. 


July 11.—General Pershing reports rit 


troops, a total of more than 300, 
men, were in the first-line trenches j 
France on July 1, members of the Hous 
Military Affairs Committee are jx 
formed by the War Council. 

The Distinguished Service Cross has beel 
awarded to 11 more officers and men, 


July 12.—Eleven full divisions of aa 





July 13.—General -Pershing reports thi 
in the Chateau .Thierry region duri 
July 9 and 10 the German artillery w 
unusually active. : 

General March announces the organi 
tion of the American forces in Frang 
into three Army corps. each comprisi 
between 225,000 and 250,000 men. T 
total force in France now number 
1,100,000. 

July 14.—General Pershing reports aetiy. 


ity on both sides in the Chateau Thiery 
region on July 10 and 11. ; 






July 16.—Following are the America 
casualties to date, according to thd 
latest figures from the War Depart 
ment: Army: Killed in action (in 
eluding 291 at sea), 1,684; died of 
wounds, disease, accident, or other 
eauses: 2,471; wounded in action, 
5,512; missing in action (ineludi 
prisoners), 545. Following are the 
casualties in the Marine Corps: Killed 
in action, 419; died of wounds, disease, 
accident, or other causes, 206; wounded 
in action, 1,062; missing in actiog 
(including prisoners), 83. 


THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE 
July 9.—In Albania, according to the War 
Office statement at Rome, : Italia 
cavalry, flanking the Malacastra Ridge 
and reaching the Austrian rear,.destroy 
bridges over the Semini River. The 
Italian infantry capture Fieri an( 
important heights between Levani and 
the Monastery of Pohani, taking 1,30) 
prisoners in the advance. Airplanes and 
guns are reported captured, together 
with much booty. 

The French report states that all of the 
Bofnia crest between Cafa Recit and 
Mali Gjarperit is taken by French 
troops after bitter fighting. Five groups 
of enemy assaulting troops attempted t9 
penetrate the French lines on the Mace 
donian front, but were repulsed, suffer 
ing serious losses. 

The Austrian official report states thal 
the Allied pressure continues in Albans 
and the French are admitted to have 
gained ground on the upper Devoli. 


July 10—A Paris dispatch states thal 
rapid strides are being made by th 
French, British, and Italian forces i 
Albania, the offensive beirig pushed 0 
a front of sixty miles. According to 
dispatch from the War Office at Rome, 
the Italians have reached the west bank 
of the lower and middle Semini Rivet 
representing an advance of apprvt 
imately 15 miles in three days. 1 
Italian forces are now advancing alo! 
both sides of the Osum River. 
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How the Timken Taper Helped 


to Lower Taxi Fares 


“Built so that it can endure the strain a taxicab is sub- 
jected to, in the hands of all kinds of drivers; and under 
all sorts of weather conditions, and-with but one idea 
uppermost — LOW COST OF MAINTENANCE.’”’ 


Rumble-tumble over cobbles and car tracks! 
scurry over the asphalt! Round the corners—pass the street. 


(Motto of the builders of the fa mous ‘‘Black 


and White’’ and “‘Yellow’’ Taxicabs.) 


Hurry, 


cars—through the traffic—the taxi never has time to waste. 


It must be built for any road and all hours, for its job is 
to get the traveler to his train on time, to rush the injured to 
the hospital, or to meet the important business engagement. 


The Shaw Livery Co. builds taxicabs 
to give emergency service at ordinary 
rates, 


Years ago they wore out twenty cars 
in that service in Chicago. Then they 
decided to build their owncars. Inthe 
old cars were a few parts that didn’t 
wear out—including Timken Bearings, 
which had already averaged over 150,- 
000 miles of service. 


Today the Shaw company builds taxis 


THE TIMEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


for other companies. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and many other cities the 
familiar black and white or yellow cabs 
are repeating the story of Timken Qual- 
ity and Timken endurance that was told 
by their predecessors in Chicago. 

No car-owner needs a better demon- 
stration of the relation of Timken Bear- 
ings to satisfactory performance and 
low cost of maintenance. 


Canton, Ohio 


IMR 





BEARINGS 


POR MOTOR CAR, TRUCK & TRACTOR 
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This advertisement, published in 1914, 
told the story of the twenty sets of Tim- 
ken Bearings whose performance is re- 
sponsible for one of the standard specifica- 
tions of all “Black and White” and 
“Yellow” Taxicabs today. 
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of words. It 
and --n-in-in- Enjlish. Sra 





By mail, 25 cents. Dept. 805, FU? 
COM PANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Polsh Up Your English BP iiicen Hundred Facts and simile 


Get tue vest-pocnct guide “Beller Say,” and a-oid misuse 
will make you — ee nee Po er | quotations, and stories for illustrating and enlivening 
ons FONE - in usefulness. | sermons and addresses. Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $2.00. 


for Sermons and Aaaresses. -A collection of jncidents, 


WAGNALLS | 
- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 75, New York, N. Y. 































Do You Suffer from Summer Colds? 


IF YOU DO, YOU WILL BE PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTED IN THIS BOOK, 


HAY-FEVER, Its Prevention and Cure 


by W. C. HOLLOPETER, M.D., Weil-Known Specialist in Children’s Diseases; 
Pediatrician to the Philadelphia General Hospital ; Professor Emeritus of Pedi- 
atrics, Medico-Chirurgieal College, etc., etc. 

This book comes to you with the backing of authority behind it. It represents 
the results of years of study and the treatment of thousands of cases by the 
country’s foremost experts. If you are a sufferer from hay-fever, or if you have 
a family, children being especially liable to this distressing malady, you should 
get this book at once and learn how to relieve the unpleasant symptoms and to 
prevent their recurrence: You need no longer dread vacation-time and can go to 
the mountains or into the country with impunity. Every doctor and nurse 
should own a copy. 

8vo, cloth, 344 pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















The Freneh report states that Cafa 
Guripwere, the highest point of Kosnitza 
Crest, has been oceupied by the French 
in conjunction with the Italians. ‘ The 
Austrians retired in disorder to the 
Tomorica Valley. 

The Austrian official report states that in 
the face of pressure from strong enemy 
forces, the Austrian southern Albanian 
front has been withdrawn across the 
Berat-Fieri line. 

July 11.—London reports that Italian troops 
in Albania are forcing the Austro-Hun- 
garians steadily back along the foot- 
hills on the coast. The French official 
report of the operations states that 
French troops have o¢éupied Kosnitza 
Crest and all the villages in the To- 
morica Valley up to Dobreny. The 
Italians captured the heights of Cafa 
Glumaka, taking 250 prisoners. The 
town of Berat is occupied by the Italian 
forces and their French allies. British 
monitors are reported to have assisted 
the French and Italian troops in reach- 
ing Fieri. 

July 12.—The report of the Rome War 
Office states that in Albania the Italians 
are clearing the ground from which the 
Austrians were driven and gathering 
the booty. Three cannon, eight moun- 
tain guns, four trench-guns, and two 
trench mortars have been found. An 
attempted enemy attack at Cornone 
failed with heavy loss. 

The French report states that their troops 
continue to progress in Albania, occupy- 
ing the heights of Kayani on the right 
hank of the Devoli River. The whole 
mountain region on the left bank, with 
the exception of the heights that 
dominate the confluence of the Devoli 
and the Tomorica, has been cleared. 
More than 400. prisoners have been 
taken. 

July 13.—The Italian report states that 
large enemy detachments attacking the 
Italian positions on the Cornone slope 
were driven back to their trenches at the 
point of the bayonet. East of the lower 
Devoli retreating columns of the foe 
were dispersed by the Italian forces. 

The French report states that in Albania 
the enemy has retreated on an organ- 
ized line delimited by Pashtani, Sel- 
chani, Hill 500, the confluence of the 
Tomoriea. and the Devoli, and Kur- 
shova. Prisoners taken by the French 
troops now number 470. 


July 14.—London dispatches state that the 
British, Italian, and French troops are 
still pushing on in Albania and on the 
Maeedonian front. In Albania the 
French drive the enemy from Hill 500 
and from the village of Narta at the 
confluence of the Tomoriea and Devoli 
Rivers. All information is to the effect 
that the enemy’s position in southern 
Albania is seriously compromised. 


July 15.—A Paris dispatch states that 
French pursuit columns, ‘acting with the 
Italians in Albania, continue to push the 
Austrians in the Devoli Valley. ‘On the 
outskirts of Chekini and Cruja newly 
organized Austrian. defense positions 
were met, where fifty prisoners were 
taken. An Austrian ‘counter -,attack 
at Cornone. was . broken: up.; The 
Austrian report states that the enemy 
is gradually pressing forward against the 
new Austrian lines of resistance. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


July 9.—A London dispatch states that the 
marked inactivity of the enemy airmen 
on the Western Front is interpreted as 
meaning that the German airplanes are 
being collected behind the lines for a 
new offensive. 

The official British report states that 
during July 8 much photographic and 
reconnaissance work was done. Seven 
enemy planes were destroyed and six 
driven down out of control. Four 
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British machines are missing. During 
the period between July 4 and 7 air- 
force contingents of the Navy bombed 
the Ostend docks, Zeebrugge, and 
Bruges. At the latter place, direct hits 
were made on a submarine shelter, and 
on merchant ships. Sixteen hostile ma- 
chines attacked a British formation. 
Three of the enemy machines were 
destroyed and three driven down. All 
the British machines returned. In an 
engagement lasting fifty-five minutes 
between seven hostile machines and 
three large British seaplanes, two hos- 
tile planes were destroyed. The British 
machines returned safely. 

The German official report states that 18 
Allied airplanes were shot down on 
July 8. 

Figures made public dealing with the 
ten days’ Austro-Hungarian offensive in 
June, show that the Allies, including 
American pilots, operated 120 chaser 
planes and destroyed 107 Austrian air- 
planes and seven observation balloons. 
The Allies’ losses were seven airplanes 
and three balloons. Three Allied pilots 
were killed and six wounded. Seven 
are missing. 

In a summary of the aerial and long- 
range bombardment of Paris the 
Temps says: ‘‘ The first successful raid 
of importance took place on the night of 
January 30-31 last when 55 persons 
were killed and 203 wounded. Up to 
June 30, 1918, there were twenty raids 
by Gothas, and the bombardment by 
the long-range guns took place on 
thirty-nine days. From January 1 to 
June 30 the killed numbered 141 and the 
wounded 432, according to the official 
statements. These totals did not in- 
clude persons who subsequently died 
from wounds nor the 66 persons who 
were crusht to death in a panic during 
a raid on March 11.” 

London reports a battle between five 
German seaplanes and a British sub- 
marine off the east coast of England 
on July 6, in which one officer and five 
men were killed and the submarine 
slightly damaged. It was towed to port. 
The German report of the engagement 
says that the British submarines C-35 
and C-51 were badly damaged in an 
encounter with two squadrons of Ger- 
man seaplanes at the mouth of the 
Thames. The C-35 was in a sinking 
condition when last seen. 


July 10.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the American Army in 
France states that in a fight north of 
Chateau Thierry Lieut. Quentin Roose- 
velt brought down his first German 
airplane. Lieut. James A. Meissner, of 
Brooklyn, brings down an enemy two- 
seated airplane over Chateau Thierry, 
thus becoming an ace. 

The French report the destruction of two 
enemy planes during the fighting on the 
Italian front. 

Seven German airplanes were brought 
down and two captive balloons set on 
fire by the French on July 8. 

London reports that more than fifty girls 
were killed during a German air-raid on 
an ambulance rk at La Panne, 
Belgium. One of the bombs struck a 
villa where the girls were engaged mak- 

‘ing bandages. 

London reports that Maj. J. B. MeCud- 
den, who shared with Major Bishop 
the honor of being the most distin- 
guished British flying man, was acci- 
dentally killed in nee on July 8. 

The British official statement on aerial 
operations states that on July 9, on 
the northern part of the British front, 
nine German planes were destroyed in 
air-combats and a hostile scout brought 
down by anti-aircraft-fire. Fourteen 
tons of bombs were dropt with good 
effect on selected targets over the line. 
Three British machines are missing. 

The French report on aerial operations 
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Dopee BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


A business car built with the 
same conscientious thorough- 
ness that characterizes all of 
Dodge Brothers’ products “, 


It will do what it is in- 
tended to do in an efficient 
and: economical manner. 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


DonGce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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For American tennis enthusiasts special interest at- 
pechee to his chapter on “How America May Regain die 
avis . . 
$2.00 net; by mail $2.16. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Use Cuticura Soap 


For Your Skin 


The Standard Book 
Modern 


TENNIS 


By P. A. Vaile, International Au- 
thority. on Golf and Tennis. With an 
Introduction by Max Decugis, the 
famous French player. 

Mr. Vaile is a master in the technique 
of the game. In this thorough volume he 
deals with every stroke and drive of the 
game. He illustrates his instructions with instantaneous 
Gectouats ot great players in action: McLoughlin— 









ing—Williams—Bundy—T. R. Pell, etc. 


12mo, cloth. Profusely illustra’ 


° ° 
PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 
A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and professional photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc. Cloth, mgny diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 75 cents net, by mail 79 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 














How to Tell Your Children 


The Sex Truths They 
Must Know 


’ 
Don’t let your boy and girl get their ideas of sex outside 
the home at serious risk to their health and morals. Give 
them information that is accurate and clean in a way 
that they can understand. Get this simple but valuable 
little reading course for them. 


The Mysteries 
of Life Series 


Four widely commended volumes 

by Isabelle T. Smart. ae. — 

tell, plainly and purely, the — 

story of sex it is so often hard for _. 
parents to explain, and that develop contempt of impurity. 
Warmly recommended hy Judge Ben Lindsey, Rev. C. H. Park- 
hurst, ex-Pres. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, etc. 
Four Volumes: What a Father Should Tell His Little Boy; What 
a Father Should Tell His Son; What a Mother Should Tell Her 
Little Girl; What a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter. 

loth bound. 75 cents each; all four, $2.50 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
























































Texas 


HAS THE MONEY 


Waco News 
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Contemplate this market as the market of 
a nation rather than of a state; thus only can 
you comprehend its wealth, magnitude, 
and visualize its sales possibilities. 


EXAS offers you a sales market of exceptional productivity 
by reason of its more equal distribution of wealth and the 
diversity and magnitude of its money-producing interests. 


The average Texan is unfettered by monetary limitations, 
has the money to buy liberally and accords you the good-will 
and confidence you seek in establishing yoyr product in this 
market. And in proportion as your product merits this con- 
fidence do you realize upon your advertising investment in the 
dailies of the Lone Star State. 


Supplementing the enormous wealth derived alone from Agricul- 
ture, Cotton and Cattle -Raising, is that produced from Oil, Coal, 
Asphalt, Sulphur, Clay Products, Quarries, Timber, Wool, Mohair, 
Sea Foods, Ship Building and Manufacture. 


The resources of Texas are those of an independent nation, the 
magnitude of which is told in part by the following: Texas could pro- 
vide every family in the United States with a fine home and an abun- 
dance of food, clothing and luxuries. It is farther around the State 
of Texas than it is from New York to Liverpool. Texas has more 
farms than any state in the Union; one of the largest of natural gas 
areas; sulphur deposits ranking with the largest in the world; 10,000 
square miles of land containing workable coal; a billion tons of iron 
ore containing from 50 to 70% iron; practically every mineral known 
to geology the world’s leading cotton seaport, inland cotton port and 
crude oil exporting port; the-market-place of the greatest rice-growing 
territory in the United States. A $10,000,000 Government Dry Dock 
and.several Ship Building Plants are among the more recent and 
important developments. 

Texas has maintained a 5-year average of 4,000,000 bales of cotton 
annually. Texas-produces 10,000,000 pounds of Wool, 2,000,000 pounds 
of Mohair, 60,000 tons of Asphalt annually. Texas forests grow 
4,500,000 feet of Lumber daily. Texas leads the nation in Cattle 
Raising and prior to 1917 led in Agriculture. Notwithstanding the 
long drought, Texas was second in 1917 with a crop valuation of 
$788,985,000. Advertise your product in Texas. Texas has the 
money now and an even greater future. 


-—and these dailies constitute the “open sesame’’ to this wealth- 
laden country, peopled with receptive, liberal-buying citizens. 


Austin American Dallas Evening Journal Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Austin Statesman Dallas News Galveston News 
Beaumont Enterprise Dallas Times-Herald Galveston Tribune 
Beaumont Journal El Paso Morning Times Houston Chronicle 


Dallas Dispatch Fort Worth Record Houston Post 


Waco Times-Herald 


Prepared by Southwestern Advertising Company, Dallas, Texas 
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tates. that during the month of June 
150 enemy airplanes were brought down, 
181 seriously damaged, and 31 oar 
balloons set on fire. Bombing-planes 
dropt more than 600 tons of projectiles. 

Berlin reports that on July 11 five Ameri- 
ean airplanes, in a squadron of six, 
intending a raid .on Coblenz, fell into 
the hands of the Germans, the crews 
being prisoners. 

The official communication on British 
aerial operations states that on July 10 
seven enemy machines were destroyed, 
and six driven out of control. Four 
British machines are missing. 


July 12.—General Pershing confirms the 
German report of the loss of five Ameri- 
ean airplanes, while Berlin reports that 
the sixth airplane of the squadron was 
shot down also. 

British air-foree contingents, acting with 
the British Navy, dropt half a ton of 
bombs on the city of Constantinople on 
July 7, the Admiralty announces. 

The British official statement announces 
that three hostile machines were de- 
stroyed on July 11 and two driven out 
of control. Three British machines are 
missing. Nine tons of bombs were 
dropt on railway junctions inside the 
German lines. 

July 13.—The British official statement 
on aerial operations announces that in 
one year on the Western front the 
Royal Air Force has accounted for 3,233 
enemy airplanes, while the Naval air- 
men shot down 623, a total of 3,856. 


July 14—London reports that 12 enemy 
planes were destroyed on July 13 and 
four driven out of control. Three 
British machines are missing. 


July 15.—The official British report states 
that on July 14 nine hostile machines 
were brought down and three balloons 
were shot down in flames. Five British 
machines are missing. 


July 17.—A Paris dispatch states that 
Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt: was killed 
when his airplane was brought down in 
flames during a fight near Chateau 
Thierry on July 14. ‘A dispatch of 
that date from the Headquarters of the 
American Army, but delayed by the 
censor, reported Lieutenant Roosevelt 
as missing after a running fight with 
German airplanes. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


July 12.—A dispatch from an Atlantic port 
states that the Norwegian bark Manx 
King was sunk by a German submarine 
on July 6, when 300 miles off Cape 
Race. The survivors were picked up 
by a British steamship. 

A Washington dispatch states that an 
American naval launch, while towing a 
disabled American seaplane to safety, 
was sunk by German shore batteries, 
two of her crew probably being 
drowned. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


July 9.—A Paris dispatch states that the 
reports that Dr. Richard von Kihl- 
mann, German Foreign Minister, had 
resigned are confirmed, and a Copen- 
hagen dispatch says the Kaiser has 
accepted the resignation. 


July 10.—A Rome dispatch states that 
advices from a Swiss source report the 
Kaiser as having gone home from the 
French front because of an attack of 
“Spanish grippe.”’ 


July 12.—A dispatch from Italian Army 
Headquarters states that Austrian pris- 
oners confirm the reports that ‘noble- 
men, fearing a revolution, are selling 
their estates in Bohemia and Moravia. 

A serious mutiny among the Austrian 
troops in one of the occupied districts of 

Servia is announced by the Servian 

press bureau at Corfu. 
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To our patrons and dealers: 


With the 


AUTOSTROP 
RAZOR 


as with everything else 


the needs of the soldiers come first 


The AutoStrop Razor has, for some months, 
been drafted to do its bit, because it is now 
considered a part of the necessary military 
equipment for our boys “‘Over There.’’ 

Recognizing the value of a good, clean, 
comfortable shave to tone up a man for the 
hardest day’s work, the Government has, 
for some months past, requisitioned our 
entire output of AutoStrop Razors. We 
quickly and gladly gave them every assist- 
ance in our power. We know every loyal 
American will endorse our action. 

This has made it difficult for you to secure 
AutoStrop Razors. It may continue to be 
difficult, and we do not know how soon we 
will be able to resume the normal supply for 
those of us who are compelled to stay here. 

We are doing our utmost.to _ its many boosters in the United 
meet this unexpected demand States until such time as we 
and to get our manufacturing are able to again take care of 
facilities in shape to supply ll requirements. In response 
you also. Our output has been to this request, we know 
greatly increased and is being that we will be afforded your 
further largely expanded. hearty cooperation, because 
While the AutoStrop Razor is of your willingness to do what 


doing its bit on foreign soil, you can to help in the great 


we ask the kind indulgence of cause. 


AvtoStrop SAFETY Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Lift Corns out 
n e 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


























































Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

” Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or. afterward: 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 

@ few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Earn A DIG INCOME 


EARN A 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country by storm. 100,000 
sold in the past few months. Written by America’s 
Dey physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 
ulick,etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. 
ress Mr. HaDLey, FUNK & WaAGNALLS COMPANY, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Double 
Your Income 


HIS is no “‘get-rich-quick”’ plan, but a conser- 
vative statement of what you can do if you follow 

the saving, investing and business plans laid 
down in “The Book of Thrift." This remarkable new 
book by T. D. MacGrecer, author of “Pushing Your 
Business,"’ is not a mere collection of platitudes on the 
subject of thrift, but it is an extremely timely and practi- 
work—at once an inspiration to the reader and a de- 
pendable Guide-Book of the road to fortune. 


The Book of Thrift 


contains a carefully worked out saving, interest and in- 
vestment table, showing how you can make your money 
earn as much for you as you earn for yourself. 

If financial independence is your goal, don’t try to get 
along without “The Book of Thrift,"’ a one dollar book 
worth hundredsof dollarsto anyonewho reads and heeds it. 

“The Book of Thrift’ isa handsome, cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








































ance Costs 807% 

‘Drop Out’’ Renewal Link 

protect oaillions be PEW ey 6 

users, including the U. S. Navy, leading 
munitions . 
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July 13.—According 
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July 


| 





Swedish 





to Les Nouvelles, a 
ter a + a published at The Hague, 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg is dead 
from congestion of the brain, following 
a stormy interview with the Kaiser. 


July 14.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 


that Baron von dem Bussche-Hadden- 
hausen, German Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and at one time secre- 
tary to the German Embassy at 
Washington, has been appointed Min- 
ister to Norway in place of Admiral 
von Hintze, the new German Foreign 
Secretary in succession to Dr. von 
Kiihlmann. 


THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


July 11.—A London dispatch states that a 


Russian official statement received from 
Moscow by wireless reports that the 
Czecho-Slovak forces in the Volga 
region have been defeated by Govern- 
ment troops, and in Siberia are said to 
be retreating before a counter-offensive 
of the Bolsheviki. A Reuter dispatch 
from Peking states, however, that all of 
control of the 


western Siberia is in 
Czecho-Slovaks, and that the Bol- 
sheviki have been overthrown from 


Tobolsk to Semipalatinsk, 750 miles 
to the southeast, near the Chinese 
frontier. An official Russian wireless 
announces that General Muravieff, 
Commander of the Bolshevik forces, 
aecused of treason, kills himself. 
newspapers publish a_ state- 
ment by a Swede who has just returned 
from Moseow to the effect that Alexis 
Romanof, son of the former Russian 
Czar, has been killed by a Russian sol- 
dier by means of a bomb. 
12.—Dispateches to London from 


Harbin state that General Horvath, 


July 


July 





director and general manager of the | 


Chinese Eastern Railroad, has 
claimed himself Premier of the tempo- 
rary Siberian government. 


. Jily 13.—A dispatch from Harbin states 


that the Czecho-Slovak forces have 
defeated the Bolsheviki near Chita. 
General Horvath proclaims himself 
Provisional President and members of 
the Siberian government start for 
Nikolsk to open negotiations for an 
alliance with the Czecho-Slovaks. The 


pro- | 


Minn., is killed and Cadet Edward C. 
Darlington, of Washington, is injured 
when their airplane dropt 800 feet at 
Scott Field, near Belleville, Ill. 


July 11.—Julius Pirnitzer, a Hungarian 


and former president of the Transat. 
lantic Trust Company, of New York 
City, is arrested after an investigation 
by United States authorities. Andrew 
Gomary, Guido von Steer, said to have 
been private sécretary in the Cabinet of 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph, and 
Dr. Isador Szekely are also under arrest 
in the crusade against enemy propa- 
ganda. 

12.—Chief Quartermaster W. F. 
Beham, of the Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps, is killed during a flight over 
Great South Bay, L. I. 


July 13.—Government control of the tele- 


graph and telephone wires of the United 
States during the war wins in the Senate 
by a vote of 46 to 16. . 


14.—Washington announces that 
China has joined with the United States 
in ship-construction work, and _ that 
four vessels of 10,000 tons each will be 
started at once in the Kiangnan Dock 
and Engineering works at Shanghai. 


July 15.—A Washington dispatch states 


that contracts for thirty cargo-carriers 
and twenty troop-ships have been let 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Thirteen Japanese shipyards are to 
build the carriers. The troop-ships 
will be built by the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation at Alameda, Cal. 
Total contracts now let to the Japanese 
provide for 380,000 tons of shipping, 
costing $78,000,000, $20,000,000 of 
which has been advanced. 

Washington announces that up to July 5, 
450 American-built battle-planes have 
been sent abroad or delivered at ports 
for shipment. 


FOREIGN 


| July 9.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 


Czecho-Slovaks are receiving the as- | 


sistance of 1,500 Cossacks and Chinese 
and Japanese volunteers. 


July 14.—According to a Rotterdam dis- 


patch, British forces after landing on the 
Murman coast occupy the port of Kem 
on the White Sea. 


July 15.—A London dispatch states that 


American and British troops have 
occupied the whole of the Murman 
coast in northern Russia. 


London states that Czecho-Slovak troops 


have captured the city of Kazan 430 
miles east of Moscow, thus becoming 
the masters of the government of the 
lower Volga, says a dispatch to the 
Berliner Tageblatt. 


Several hundred persons are dying daily 


in Petrograd from cholera, according 
to travelers arriving in Stockholm. 


OPERATICNS IN AMERICA 


July 9.—A Washington dispatch states that 


according to the Fleet Corporation, 
American shipyards delivered 23 ves- 
sels, of 122,771 tons, ready for service 


* after inspection, during the week ending 


on July 4. This is an average of 3.8 
ships for each working day. 


Following the arrest of Edward A. 


Rumely, publisher of the New York 
Evening Mail, the bondholders of the 
old Mail and Express take control of the 
property. Washington dispatches state 
that further prosecutions are likely. 


July 10.—A dispatch from Wichita Falls, 


Tex., states that Second-Lieut. Harry 
J. Ross, of Philadelphia, an instructor, 
is killed when his plane falls 100 feet. 
Lieutenant L. C. Giddings, of Duluth, 





July 


that Jonkheer J. Loudon, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is to be appointed 
Dutch Minister at Washington. 

A London dispatch states that John 
Robert Clynes, parliamentary secretary 
of the Food Control Department, has 
been appointed Food Controller to 
succeed the late Viscount Rhondda. 

A trades-union internationale of 9,000,000 
members was proposed at a private 
eonference in London of more than 
2,000,000 British. trades unionists to 
replace the former organization whose 
headquarters are in Berlin. 


July 10.—At a concert given by the Belgian 


orchestra in Albert Hall, London, where 
an audience of 8,000 persons were a 
sembled with King George and Queen 
Mary, who had as their guests the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, Lord Curzon 
announced that the royal guests had 
reached England by air, each traveling 
in a separate seaplane piloted by an 
Army aviator and guarded by an escort 
of three seaplanes. 


July 12.—A London dispatch states that 


the King and Queen of Belgium re- 
turned to France by airplane, making 
the trip in thirty minutes. 


DOMESTIC 
12.—President Wilson vetoes the 
amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priation, fixing the price of wheat at 
$2.40 a bushel. 


July 13.—The Spanish tramp ship Serantes 


is destroyed by fire off South Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Four of-her crew were burned 
to death. 


July 15.—A Washington dispatch states 


that the appropriations for the fi 
year 1918-19 total $24,001 450,000, 
made up of $18,665,450,000 in direct 
appropriations and $5,336,000,000 in 
authorizations. 
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Columbia 


Batteries | 





Dry Batteries 


When you come to think of 
it, what an astonishing vari- 
ety of everyday uses for 
Columbia Dry Batteries! 


Columbias put the spark of life 
into engines, autos, trucks and 
tractors; they ring bells, give 
speech to telephones, light lan- 
terns, make motor-boats go. 


Wherever battery power is needed, 
Columbias are the simplest source 
—full of energy to the very brim, 
and it’s always on tap. 


Columbias are steady and reliable 
—proof against trouble. 


Buy Columbias anywhere. They 
cost no more, and they last longer. 
They are easily and quickly wired 
up. Fahnestock Spring Clip Bind- 
ing Posts, when requested, no 
extra charge. 


Columbia is the Symbol of Supremacy 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada Columbia Batteries are made and 
sold by Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 


Toronto, Ontario 


’ 
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Storage Batteries 


The endurance of Columbia 
Storage Batteries is so cer- 
tain we can guarantee it. 


So that’s what we do. 


Every Columbia Storage Battery 
is backed with an honest .guar- 
antee that insures the extra-long 
life we have built into it. 


The Columbia Guarantee is not a 
mere promise to “adjust’’ a differ- 
ence, but a sincere agreement to 
furnish you another battery with- 
out payment if the original 
battery should fail to do what the 
guarantee says it must do. 


The Columbia Service Station or 
Service Dealers in your town—let 
them tell you about the advan- 
tages of the tinker-proof seal and 
the Columbia way of providing stor- 
age battery service that serves. 














































MTT estasusveo ess STMT 


$80 Return 
In One Year 


From Investment 
of $980 


Security is developed 
water power and news- 
paper manufacturing . 
plant of large worth 
and. established earn- 
ings. 

We have available for 
August funds, this and 
other safe, profitable 
investments of varying - 
maturities and yielding 
6% to 84%. 

All are secured by 
industries vitally essen- 
tial to our national wel- 
fare. Present market 
conditions permit such 
exceptional offerings. 


Bonds of $500 and 
$1000 denominations. 


MERADRRERARROOR DORON DDDEED: 






























Write for Circular No. 1010-R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 














































E'E 3 dollar invested in our Farm Mortgages and 
Real Estate Bonds is not —~ safely and profit- 
ably invested, but is almost — a help in wensing 
the war. Send for pamphlet “ "and offering: 
inations tes and up 
E. J. LANDER & CO. Grand Forks 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 North Daketa 





Ste BONDS 


MINATIONS 100, 500, 1000. 


Bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages on improved farms in the best 
agricultural sections of Oklahoma. 
We have loaned over $3,000,000.00 
without a cent of loss to any investor. 
Bonds mature in 2,3, and 5 years and 
can be had in denominations of $100.00, 
$500.00 and $1000.00—interest payable 
semi-annually. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
2 Assets over erg ate 
1 State National Bank Build 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND ~- FINANCE 











WHAT THE WAR HAS ALREADY COST 
THE WORLD 


TABLE of the cost of the war in so far 

as it has added to the permanent 
debts of nations—that is, to their bonded 
debt—was recently compiled for the 
National City Bank. The computation 
includes the increases in bonded indebted- 
ness, and makes allowance for conversion 
of previous issues, but does not take into 
consideration sums raised by taxation nor 
losses in property existing before the war. 
Besides belligerents, the compilation in- 
eludes Spain, Holland, and Switzerland, 
three neutral nations whose proximity to 


| the war-zone has made heavy military 
| preparations necessary: 








United States (including War-Stamps)......... $10,220,990,650 

Great Britain (including War-Stamps)....... . 13,483,399,000 

DE 5 oc isdccte s cwWedaes lapebdentwe ced 6,808,300,000 

SES eR 5,1 

ltaly . . 

GNI. cc cceee 

Australia 

New Zealand..... ES SRS RE 97,330,000 

te Se sine era o> sve 171,000,000 
Total for Allies. .... FF re $40,028,244, 650 

Germany............ Peas |! ll 

ne a Ss iediienas : ws -ee++++- 5,914,000,000 

Hungary....... S Ectobis esha 2,146,000,000 

Turkey A Bulgaria not given. RRP tn EE 
Total for Central Powers. ...............$28,814,000,000 

Switzerland......... ddoccddwccvstcce. ae 

GS , , di 412,500,000 

Dl ieG:terwuy tein j Ss ‘> . . 195,000,000 
Total for neutrals. ................++005 748,305,000 
GINS Ss Soke ctivind » Sn ddd EaiSeec $69,590,279,650 


To this compilation, as summarized in 
the Philadelphia IJnquirer, was added a 
rough estimate that a further sum of 
$20,000,000,000 had been raised in all 
these nations by direct taxation, of which 
this country and Great Britain have fur- 
nished one-half. Another estimate is that 
floating debts not yet funded amount at 
least to $10,000,000,000, which would make 
a grand total of about $100,000,000,000 
as the bonded cost todate. This does not 
include sums spent by separate states and 
cities of Germany, amounting to a large 
sum, nor an estimated $10,000,000,000 
Germany has consumed of substance ex- 
isting when the war broke out. France 
has lost billions in the destruction of her 
cities in territory occupied by Germany. 
The losses in Bulgaria, Turkey, Roumania, 
and elsewhere can not be estimated, ‘‘but 
it is likely that, taking everything into 
consideration, the war has cost the world 
$140,000,000,000, which comes fairly close 
to the total value of all the property in the 
United States in 1914.” 

So far the funded debt is only about one- 
half the total cost. While the total is very 
large, it is much less than has been esti- 
mated commonly, and ‘“‘for the reason that 
refunding loans had not been taken into 
consideration.”’ It is predicted by. the 
compiler of the estimates that the coming 
twelvemonth is likely to be ‘‘the most 
expensive of the war, but so far the nations 
seem able to stand the cost.” How they 
will manage to recuperate, he says, is ‘‘an 
entirely different problem.” 

Germany’s debt is by far the heaviest 
of all and she has raised least by direct 
taxation. The cities and states of Ger- 
many have thus far spent about $7,000,- 
000,000 on their own aceount, which would 
give a funded debt to the German people 
about twice that of Great Britain: The 
statement “is encouraging to the extent that 








———S. 


it shows the world is not burning up all of 
its substance, but that Ge rmany is doing 
so faster than any other nation.’ 


AFTER-THE-WAR RIVALS OF GERMAN 
SHIPPING 


It is now estimated that a good two. 
thirds of the collective German trade-fleet, 
through seizure or capture, has fallen into 
possession of Germany’s enemies, has 
been sunk, or is greatly imperiled. At the 
same time, German overseas-shipping firms, 
despite the absence of any income worth 
mentioning, have been obliged to spend 
enormous sums for keeping their ships 
lying in neutral harbors in good condition, 
such as for harborage, and for the hire and 
support of seamen on these ships. Besides 
these outlays, there have been taxes at 
home, the cost of keeping in condition 
ships lying at home, the usual business 
expenses, the support of employees who 
have joined the colors and of their depen- 
dents. Handsome profits which some of the 
large German shipping firms have gathered 
since 1916 through the transportation of 
iron ore and coal in the Baltic Sea can, 
in the face of these expenditures, hardly 
be considered as offsets of more than a 
drop upon a hot stone. So writes a 
correspondent in Washington of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, who says 
further: 


“The shipping companies of neutral and 
enemy countries have earned altogether 
fantastic sums during the years of the war. 
They have thereby not only been in a 
position to declare dividends of unpre 
edented size, but have in addition to this 
transferred vast sums to reserve and 
emergency funds, whereby their ability to 
compete against the weakened German 
shippers has increased. There have, fur- 
thermore, arisen in the neutral countries 4 
lot of new and, at the same time, exception- 
ally well- capitalized shipping enterprises 
that will have a weighty. word to say in 
shipping rivalries after the war. In Nor 
way, there were established in 1915 no fewer 
than 488 new shipping firms with a total 
eapital of 12C,000,000 crowns (at normal 
exchange the crown is worth $0.268 United 
States currency); in 1916, 459 more firms, 
with a collective capital of 353,400,000 
crowns (according to other estimates 
actually 550,000,000 crowns). 

‘How large the profits of the shipping 
companies of the neutral and _ hostile 
countries are may be indicated through a 
few examples. Norwegian shipping firms, 
which have paid the highest dividends of 
all (up to 400 per cent.), can here be 
ignored, as it is our purpose to deseribe 
the alte rations in the regular navigation 
service, and the Norwegian shipping under- 
takes principally tramp service. Important, 
on the other hand, are the figures for the 
Swedish firms, which before the war were 
considerable feeders of the standard Ger- 
man lines, but which have now become s0 
strong that they have entered upon the 
regular service themselves or have extended 
and solidified already existing lines to sucl 
an extent that German lines can hi 
count on the Swedish traffic in the future. 
The amounts, for instance, for the year 


1916 were: Reseed 

Net Emergency 

Stock Profits, Funds, 

Shipping Firm Crowns Crowns Crowns 

er teawivwa cade 8,400,000 10,000,000 2,300,000 

Swedish-Amer. Line... .. 4,700,000 9,950,000 2,300,000 

Swedish Lloyd.......... 5,800,000 8,530,000 3,100,000 

Transatlantic........... 4,500,000 12,400,000 4,000,000 

Swed. E. Asiatic Line. ... 4,000,000 6,200,000 1,200,080 
Swed.-Amer. Mex. Line... 2,800,000 2,830,000 . 


* Data not available. 
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“In 1917 the expansion of alae pw 
e still greater pi ve all, that 
at firm Transatlantic, in Goteborg, 
which, before the war, was an insignificant 
firm, capitalized at 2,400,000 crowns. This 
company had at the end of 1917—after 
several increases in capital which came 
partly through the distribution of free 
shares—a capital of 12,000,000 crowns; 
and, after consolidation with the Sweden- 
America-Mexico Line (which likewise can 
look back over a brilliant development 
during the war), a transportation capacity 
of 172,000 tons. Of late the Transatlantic 
js said to have undertaken an additional 
increase in capital of 1,200,000 crowns in 
order to take over the bonds of the Viking 
Company. This consolidation would give 
the Transatlantic concern a fleet of forty- 
four vessels with a carrying capacity of 
216,000 tons. In addition, ten steamers, 
of 8,000 tons capacity each, are said to have 
been ordered. The company intends to 
extend still more its lines, which now go to 
all parts of the globe, especially those to 
North and South America; and, when it 
gains control over considerable ready 
money, it will constitute a competition 
against the German North-American lines 
and against the Hamburg South-American 
steamship companies that must be taken 
very seriously. 

“Of great importance for an estimate 
of the future of our shipping combines is 
the progress which the two largest Danish 
lines—the Forenede, which sails to North 
America; and the Estasiatisk Kompagni, 
which, as the name suggests, runs lines to 
East Asia—have made during the war. 
The Forenede, for instance, made in 1916, 
with a stock capital of 30,000,000 crowns, 
a net profit of no less than 40,000,000 
crowns, of which a good 10,500,000 crowns 
was allotted to the reserve and emergency 
funds. The collective reserves of this com- 
pany amounted to more than 26,000,000 
crowns at the end of 1916; and its bank 
credits totaled 44,000,000 crowns. 

“The large Dutch shipping firms have 
likewise made enormous profits. The fol- 
lowing table presents their results for 1916 
(the Dutch florin, or guilder, is worth 
$0.402 United States currency at normal 


exchange) : p ant oe 
Stock Net Emergency 
Shipping Firm Capital, Profits, Funds, 
Florins Florins Florins 


Holland-Amer. Line... . . 12,000,000 26,500,000 10,200,000 
Stoomvaart Mij. Neder- 
ae be ornenimeill 19,000,000 18,600,000 8,800,000 
ie Mode. Stoomboot 


ialh ncnnne sda 15,050,000 19,000,000 7,800,000 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd... .15,000,090 15,100,000 12,600,000 
Kon. Holland Lloyd... . . 10,000,000 10,900,000 2,000,000 


“The example of the Holland-America 
Line shows best what enormous progress 
took place in the inner consolidation of the 
Dutch firms. The reserve of this com- 
pany, which in 1913 amounted to 6,600,000 
florins, grew to 24,800,000 by the end of 
1916—in other words, surpassed the pre- 
vious stock capital (which in the meantime 
had been increased by 15,000,000 florins) 
by more than double. In addition, the 
company has available funds amounting 
in all to 21,700,000 florins. The reserves in 
the Nederland company, which have in- 
creased in the same period from 6,700,000 
to 23,000,000 florins, exceed the capital 
by 4,000,000 florins. The available funds 
of the Rotterdamsche Lloyd amounted at 
the end of 1916 to about 25,000,000 florins, 
with a share capital of 15,000,000 florins 
and a ready reserve of 16,000,000 florins. 

“But the business successes of the neutral 
European shipping firms are far surpassed 
by the earnings of the Japanese overseas 
lines. Thus the largest Japanese shipping 
firm, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, that sails 
from East Asia to all the imporant ship- 
ping markets, had a net profit in the sum- 
mer half-year, 1916 of 19,780,000 yen (the 
Japanese yen is equivalent to $0.498 United 
States gurreney); in the winter half-year 
1916-17 actually 22,150,000; in a single 

year it earned, therefore, about 42,- 
000,000 yen. The company’s capital stock 
amounted at the end of the fiscal year 
1916-17, after a previous increase through 
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Banking Service “Over There”’ 


O Americans going into service “over there,” this Company 
offers banking facilities which meet every need. Our Paris and 
London Offices are officially designated United States Depositaries, 
and are completely equipped American banking institutions, con- 
ducted on American lines. Their facilities are at the disposal of 
those in all branches of the United States Government service. The 
following are some of the arrangements which may be made. 


Checking accounts can be opened 
with our Paris or London Offices. / 
Commissioned officers who have 
accounts with our Paris Office 
have the additional advantage of 
being able to cash their checks 
thereon at the branches of the 
leading French banks. 


Regimental or company fund ac- 
counts may be. opened with or 
transferred to our Paris Office, and 
are available in France the same 
as checking accounts here. * 


While in France you can cash 
your personal checks on your home 
bank, if your bank makes the 
necessary arrangements with us. 
«Service Checks,’’ approved by 
the United States Government, are 
sold by this Company at concen- 
tration camps, and at all our 
offices. These checks may be 
readily cashed in France, England, 
and Italy, and are safer to carry, 
while fully as available as cash. 


You can purchase from us travel- 
ers’ checks, or travelers’ letters 
of credit, available anywhere. 





Credits may be established abroad, 
_through us, by relativesor friendsin 
the United States, for the benefit Main Orrice or THE COMPANY 
of those already ‘‘over there.’’ 140 Broapway, New York Crry 


Our Overseas Service Division gives special attention to the bank- 
ing requirements of Americans “over there,” and welcomes any 
inquiries as to the arrangements best adapted to your needs. Send 
for our booklet, “War-Time Service Over There,” which describes in 
detail the services mentioned above. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Lonpon Orrice Paris OFFice 


Firra Ave. Orrice Mapison Ave. Orrice 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Madison Ave. & 60th St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. 
Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $600,000,000 
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The New Comprehensive 
Standard Dictionary 


An Entirely New Work — abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls NEW Standard Dictionary. Defines and ex- 
lains 48,000 words and phrases. Contains 1.000, pictorial 
illustrations. An ideal Cctenary for all general quick 
reference purposes. Especially fitted for use in schools 


Cloth-bound, $1.00; by mail $1.12; Indexed, 25 cents extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 






THE AMBITIOUS WOMAN tn BUSINESS 


by Eleanor Gilbert, is a new book of right 
down-to-the-minute advice for the live- 
wire woman worker of to-day. It will show 
you how te get ahead in business through 
practical application of the definite plans 
she proposes, no matter what position you 
May now occupy. Send for it to-day. 
z2mo, cloth, illustrated, 400 pp., $1.50 
net; by mail, $1.62. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 4th Ave., New York 
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Investments of 
Liberal Yield 


NVESTMENTS affording 
interest return can now be made in 
sound securities of several types. 






a liberal 








We suggest, as especially attractive, 


the following issues: 
Federal Land Bank 5s of 1938 
New York State 414s of 1965 


Southern Pacific Railroad First Re- 
funding 4s of 1955 


Northern Ohio Traction and Light 
1st Lien Refunding 5s of 1956 


Procter & Gamble 7% Notes of 
1919-1923 


You will be interested in the prices 
and descriptions of these securities. 


Send for List D-85 


The National City 
Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Correspondent Offices in 30 Cities 
Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 


ROYAL MAILS 


NEDERLAND AND ROTTERDAM 


(JOINT SERVICE) 


Sailings fort —-— from 


anila, 






















SPLENDID 


STEAMERS — 
San Francisco to Java via Honolulu, Nag 
longkong. 


17 Battery Place, New York 


Apply H. E. Burnett, — - 
601 Market St., San Francisco 


J. D. Spreckels & Bros. Co., 
WHAT TO SAY 


CONVERSATION tho tow to sav ir 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
Bok on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
S2UUOUGAGANTOUAUSANAUAGUUUGGAUORSOGOOOUOOAUOGOADEEOOUOOGOUSOOOUOGAOGOOU OOOO PRELE 


Investments 
Protected By 


American Cities 


Municipal Bonds are selected by 
Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Trustees and WISE investors because 
uncertainty and risk are eliminated. 
Why do YOU not profit by their ex- 
ample and invest in Municipal Bonds 
of leading cities ? 

Municipal Bonds are free from 
the Federal Income Tax and may be 
had in $100, $500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions, yielding from 4} “uM to 6% 











We Specialize In 
Government Bonds 
ALL ISSUES 








Send for booklets ‘‘Bonds As Safe As Our 
Cities’ and ‘A Nation at War—lIits Fi- 
nancial Needs." Address Dept. L-7. 


illiam mpton (0. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
“Over a Quarter Century in This Business” 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


Ic 
105 So. La Salle St. 305 Union Trust Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH: Farmers Bank Building. 
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the distribution of free shares, to 27,500,000 

en, the net profits of this single company 

ing thus about 15,000,000 yen more 
than the amount of the capital. 

“‘The company’s fleet ah ale con- 
siderably. he total available reserves 
amount to nearly 63,000 ,000 yen. Of 
ready money the company had at its dis- 
posal at the end of March, 1917, 55,300,000 
yen. According to reports on heal, the 
company is supposed to have raised sums 
for the construction of ships to replace the 
ones lost, in accordance with the provision 
for the reconstruction of the German mer- 
chant marine, yet, on the other hand, the 
sums to be paid out according. to the law 
are so adjusted that even in the most favor- 
able cases the shipping firms have at least 
to bear a portion of the cost of recon- 
struction equivalent to the value of. the 
ship in peace times. The indebtedness of 
the shipping firms will, therefore, in spite 
of the law, be subjected to a still greater 
increase before they obtain possession of 
sufficient tonnage to enable them to resume 
the struggle for their former fields of 
activities. This fact alone reveals plainly 
enough that the law amounts much less to 
a patronage of the shipping concerns than a 
measure for the extension of German 
foreign trade, of German economic life in 
general, which without a speedy recon- 
struction of the German merchant marine 
would have to pay millions of marks yearly 
to foreign countries, if any even approxi- 
mately suffieient tonnage be put at its 
disposal at all, considering the scarcity of 
ocean-going vessels. 

“The material presented above proves in 
addition how little the immediate bourse 
speculation in shipping stoc sks ensuing 
upon the publication of the law is actually 
justified. German shipping firms will 
have to apply every possible energy and 
influence in order to reconquer their 
former place in the sun. As things are 
situated there need be expected no hand- 
some dividends for years to come, even 
should the high freight-rates now pre- 
vailing be paid for any considerable time 
after the war, which possibility is justly 
doubted. in shipping circles. The profit 
of the first few years will in all likelihood 
be appropriated, for the most part, for 
the immediate payment of the obligations 
assumed during the war and for those to be 
assumed for the reconstruction of ships, as 
well as for the completion of the reserve 
funds, which naturally will have to be put 
to considerable use.” 





A Compromise 4 la Hun.—Secretary 
Daniels said at a dinner in Washington: 

‘The Germans are already beaten, and 
we must not listen to their pacifist talk 
about a compromise peace. 

** Compromise! 
think of the story of Calhoun Clay. 


A Bae Ae 
“Cal said to Washington White one 
evening. 


“** Ye know, Wash, I useter steal, but 
since I got religion I guv it up. Last 
night, tho, in Peter Smith’s shoe-store 
I seen a pair of cowhide boots jest my size, 


No. 14, and the devil he says to me, ‘‘ Take 
‘em, take ‘em,”’ but the Lord say, “‘ No, 


,99 


let ’em alone; it’s stealin’. 
*“* You bet, Wash, I was tempted. I 
sure wanted them boots. Mine was all 


busted out at the back and sides. Yep, 
me and the devil both said, ‘‘ Take ’em.”’ 
The Lord said, ‘‘ No, it’s stealin’”’; but 


there was a majority of two to one agin’ 
the Lord. And just then Mr. Peter Smith 
went inside, and there was my chance. 

‘** The devil said, ‘‘ Take ’em quick now 
and skedaddle.” I knowed I could take 
’em and stick ’em under my coat, and get 


Compromise makes me 








right away without nobody ever knowin’. | 


But bress the Lord! 


Wash. I compromised, and took a pair 
of shoes.’ ”’—Detroit Free Press. 


Bress the Lord! | 
Bress the Lord, I stood the temptation, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 















| The Third Safety Factor 
|» 22 Forman Farm Mortgages 


First§ comes the selection of 
desirable loan territory; then 
compilation of complete data re- 
garding the territory. The third 
Forman Safety Factor is the sys- 
tem by which we pass on indi- 
vidual loan applications. 

Each application is checked by one 
of our examiners by a personal visit to 
the farm. ‘The abstract of title and 
every other item effecting the safety 
of the loan is carefully examined, 
When we pass favorably on an appli 
cation our confidence is expressed by 
the fact that we make the loan with 
our own funds. 


May we send you “HOW FORMAN FARM 
MORTGAGES ARE MADE," a booklet which 
describes all the Forman Safety Factors? 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & COMPANY 
Founded 1885 


Farm Mortcace BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street. Chicago. 








Not One Dollar Lost on a Danforth 
Farm Mortgage in Sixty Years 
No Investor has ever foreclosed a Mortgage, taken 
a foot of land or lost a dollar on a DANFORTH 

FARM MORTGAGE 
For further Hb regarding our Farm Loans 


and Bonds, write for Booklet and Investors List 
No. 50. 








A-G-Danforth:&-© 


BANKERS Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 











UCCESSFUL A ae er common-sense treatise 


2. Leichter, founded upon 

E L : I N G years of experience. Every phase 

of salesmanship analyzed and ex- 

plained and helpful advice given to meet alb conditions. 

Chapters on the Approach, the Presentation, the Clos- 
ing, Requisite Qualities, Negations, the Larger Sale, etc. 

Both the novice and the veteran salesman will find this s 

book of light and leading. 12mo, cloth, 78 pp. 6oc net; 

by mail 64c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 





No investor has ever lost 
a penny on our 6% First 
Mortgage notes secured by 
well-located improved in- 
come property. 

All loans inspected by 
Government Examiners. 
Descriptive Booklet on re- 
quest. 


Gerry 
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JOHNSONS 


Saves Time, Tires and Temper 


li JOHNSON’S HASTEE PATCH 
the most inexperienced motorist can 
satisfactorily and inexpensively repair his 
own tubes. No time, labor or heat required. 
The Patclr can be applied i in three minutes— 
at a cost of 2c—and it’s so simple a child can 
use it. 
Ready for Instant Use 


With Johnson’s Hastee Patch it takes but two 
or three minutes to make the repair and the 
tube can be pumped up immediately and is 
ready for instant use at any speed. 


Better Than Vulcanizing 


Johnson’s Hastee Patch is much better than 
vulcanizing because there is no danger of 
burning and spoiling the tube. Johnson’s 
Hastee Patch gives equally good results on a 
pin hole puncture or a large blow out. It is 
conveniently put up in strips so the user can 
cut out just the right size patch for each repair. 


Cut Down Your Tire Investment 


If you'll carry a box of Johnson’s Hastee Patch in 
your tool kit you can get away from the expense of 
alot of spare tubes and casings which fast deteriorate 
during the hot motoring months. A box of Johnson’s 
Hastee Patch in your car answers the same purpose 
as two or three extra tubes and casings, and there is a 


- saving of 23c over garage vulcanizing on your smallest 


patch and much more on larger ones. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you use attached coupon 


RACINE, WIS. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept.LD - 





Hastee Patch 






REI EE EL eG IE LEE a cece, a 


Fine for 
Patching 


Garden Hose 
Rubber Boots 


Coats and Gloves 


Rubbers 
Auto Tops 
Foot Balls 


Hot Water Bottles 


And All 


Rubber Articles 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD, Racine, Wis. 

I enclose 50c for which please send me by prepaid 
Parcel Post a strip of Johnson’s Hastee Patch from 
which 25 average size patches can be cut. Sz 
tion guaranteed or my money back. 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 


CITY & STATE..... . 
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Goodyear Tubes Lead 
All Other Tubes in Sales 


DET. the enormous popularity and sale 
of Goodyear Tubes less than one-seventh 
of one per cent of them ever come back for 
adjustment—less than one in seven hundred. 
This is due in large part to the severe “‘twenty- 
four hour test’’ which every Goodyear Tube 


must pass with 


perfect score before it is 


allowed to leave the factory. 





GOO 


TUBES 





Samuel Coleridge Taylor 


By W. C, Berwick Savers. Withan MUSICIAN 
ix listing his Compositions. 


is is the first authentic and com- ms ye 
plete life of the only composer of clas-. And eters 
sic music to come from the colored Just Published 


races. His mother was an Englishwoman and his father 
a@ Sierra Leone Native. His life is one of fascination 
and unusual interest. 

Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 nei; by mail $2.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York ' 





Small Volumes of Great Literature 
Bell’s Reader's Shal 


For home reading and for use in schools and colleges. Three 
volumes. Vol. I. Historic Plays; Vol. II. Tragedies ; Vol. 
Comedies. 12mo, Buckram. $1.50 each; by mail $1.62. 
Bell’s es aA J El i. sot 
Principles and Exercises, followed by copious selections from 
ancient and modern literature. Adapted to the use of Senior 
and Junior students. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 











THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the curren 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnallr New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notig 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“L. M.,"* Bronson, Kan.—By a slip of the pen 
the Latin for “What is truth? The man who 
stands before you is truth’’ was given as, “Quid 
est veritas? Is qui coram te stat, veritas sum,” 
It should have been, “Quid est veritas? Ego 
qui coram te stat, veritas sum,”’ or “Quid est 
veritas? Is qui coram te stat, veritas est.” 

“R. C.,” Carrollton, Ga.—‘ Kindly tell me 
the correct pronunciation of kultur and Pershing.” 

Kultur is pronounced kul-tur’—w as in full, uas 
in rule; Pershing, pursh’ing—u as in burn, h 
as in ship. 

“C. D. H.,’’ Culpeper, Va.—‘ What is the 
correct pronunciation of former Ambassador 
Gerard's name? Some pronounce it ger’ard, 
the g hard, and the accent on the first syllable, 
and others ger-ard’, the g soft, and the accent on 
the last syllable.”’ 

Gerard is pronounced ja-rard’—j as in jet, a as 
in final, a as in art. 


“L. C. H.,’’ Odessadale, Ga.—‘ Please pro- 
nounce the following: Kerensky, Versailles, Somme, 
Yser, Calais, and reveille.”’ 

The names which you give are pronounced as 
follows: Kerensky, ka-ren’ski—a as in final, 
e as in get, i as in police; Versailles, var-selz'— 
a as in final, e as in preu; Somme, som—o as in 
go; Yser, i”’zar’—i as in police, @ as in fare; 
Calais, ka’‘le’—a as in artistic, e as in prey; reveille, 
rev’e-li—e’s as in get, i as in police; or ra-vel’ya— 
a's as in final, e as in prey. 

“S. T.,"" Augusta, Ga.—‘‘ What is the correct 
pronunciation of barrage? The dictionaries | 
have consulted give the Anglicized form. Whatis 
your opinion of an American affecting foreign, 
or near-foreign, pronunciation of Anglicized 
woras?”’ 

Barrage is pronounced bar’’raz’—a as in artistic, 
a as in art, z as in azure. With reference to the 
adopting of foreign pronunciations to foreign 
words, such as automobile, barrage, etc., a dis 
tinct advantage is to be gained wherever the word 
has more than one meaning. We have, in Ep 
glish, the word automobile as an adjective meaning 
“self-moving,’’ in which word the chief stress is 
placed upon the “mo,’’ yet when we speak ofa 
motor-car we place the chief stress upon the last 
syllable. Likewise in regard to the word barrag, 
this. has two distinct senses: (1) the sudd which 
forms, or used to form, a barrage on the Nile; 
and (2) the barrage or military curtain of fir 
formed by the continuous and systematic dis 
charge of shells. 
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TRAVEL 





MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 

BIG PAY FOR SALE. PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and | 

for men and women as Draftsmen. $100] On Caspian Lake, Greensboro, Vermont. ks free. Highest references. Best re- | 
to $200 a month. Tremendous demand. | Building lot, 2 acres, magnificent view of | sults. Send sketch or model for search. | 
Learn at ‘e will help you secure | mountain and lake scenery; fishing, bathing, | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 


Columbia School of Drafting 
751 McLachlen Building, Washington, D.C. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 
Or The Great Renunciation 





Sir Arnold. The life and _ teaching of 

tama, founder of Buddhism, told in English verse. 
to, manila, 32 pp. 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 
Bank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N, ¥. 


The United States 


In The Twentieth Century 
By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 

This is the most note- 
worthy book on America 
since Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth.” 

8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net. ' 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















boating. golf, tennis. Price low for quick sale. 
W. S. W., Box 103, Madison Square P. O. 
New York City 





Will pay $75.00 for 1884 Trade Dollar; 10 
cents for 1912 Nickels, S. Mint. We buy for 
cash premiums all rare coins and bills—all 
rare old cents to dollars. Send now 4c. Get 
our Large Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 10, Fort Worth, Texas. ~- 


The Rose Bush 


of a Thousand Years 


~{ Mabel Wagnalls. An entrancing story 
of an artist’s little French model. The 
escapade that takes her into the garden 
of a monastery, the startling result of her 
visit, and the beautiful climax, make a 
most unusual and delightful narrative, 
The screen drama 


“REVELATION” 


featuring Madame Nazimova, is based 
upon this book and the book is illus- 
trated with eight beautiful scenes taken 
from the photoplay. 

Cloth bound, price 75c net; by mail, 83¢ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 
INVENTION. I'll help you market it. Send | 
for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, hun- 
dreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. Pat- 
ents advertised free. RICHARD B. OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, 
D.C., or 2278-V Woolworth Blidg., New York. 








WANTED IDEAS.—W rite for list of patent | 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 
tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 
patentability. Our four Guide books free. 
Patents advertised free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C 


LEARN SPANISH 
INA FEWDAYS_ | 


It will make things easier for you in a hundred 
ways and will put many dollars in your pocket. 
Remember that new avenues of trade are opening up 
every day with the Latin-American republics, and 
the man_ who ean speak Spanish will be at a pre- | 
mium. You can soon e finent—a little | 
spare time daily makes you so— The Rosenthal 
Common-Sense Method of Practical Linguistry | 
will teach you to speak, read, and write Spanish 
readily if you will devote fen minutes of your lei- 
sure time each day to this wonderful system which 
teaches you in the way a chi learns to | 
speak, by nature’s method. Write now for free 
booklet, ‘‘Revolution in the Study and Teaching | 
of Foreign Languages '' 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York! 

















Traveling— 


You should safeguard 
yourmoney. Thesurest 
and most convenient 
way is always to carry 


American Erpress 
Travelers Cheques 
Sold in denominations of 
$10— $20—$50—$100—$200 


Ask for them at 
American Express Offices 
or at Banks 
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NATIONAL PARKS’ TOURS 


Estes Park Glacier Park 


The Yellowstone 
For Literature and Full Particulars 
apply to 
American Express 
Travel Department 
65 Broadway 23 West Monroe 
New York Chicago 
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MOST flourishing financial condition exists in 
A Dixieland. The amount of money in circulation thru 
the banks is appreciably greater in Southern cities than in 
Northern and Western cities of equal population! 


The basis of this remarkable claim is the statement 
of bank clearings in leading cities of the United States 
for the first four months of 1917 and 1918. From 
this statement some mighty interesting comparisons 
can be drawn. 


Foy instance, the populations of New Orleans and 
Minneapolis are about the same and Minneapolis 
caims to be the greatest wheat market in the world. 
But look at the bank clearings for the periods named. 
See how New Orleans, with nearly One Hundred 
Million Dollars ahead in 1917, has gained a lead of 
nearly four times as much in a twelve-month: 


Ist 4 mos. 1917 


$577 ,582,884 
497,225,095 


Ist 4 mos. 1918 
$905, 638,075 
§28,211,177 


Clearing Houses 
New Orleans 
Minneapolis 


Look at Atlanta, Ga., and Oakland, Cal., both 
progressive manufacturing towns of about equal popu- 
lation, tho Oakland, with twenty-seven miles of water 
frontage, has considerable marine traffic, which Atlanta, 
as an inland city, has not. In 1917 Atlanta’s bank 
clearings were four times as much as Oakland’s and 
this year seven times as much: 


Clearing Houses Ist 4 mos. 1918 Ist 4 mos. 1917 
Atlanta $765,453,714  $402,402,306 
Oakland 100,056,752 86,215,470 


| The same story of the South’s financial pre-eminence 
istold by comparison with bank clearings of cities all over 
the country. Southern cities are far, far ahead, while 
some cities in other sections have actually fallen back. 


Study the figures yourself. In each little group that 
follows are four cities of about equal population—the 
first being a Southern city and the other three pickt 








ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Birmingham Age-Herald Albany Herald 
Birmingham Ledger Athens Herald 

ham News Atlanta Constitution 
Mobile News-Item Atlanta Georgian and Sunday 
Mobile Register American 
Montgomery Advertiser Atlanta Journal | 
Montgomery Journal Augusta Chronicle p 
Augusta Herald * 

ARKANSAS Columbus Enquirer-Sun 
Ft. Smith Southwest American } eed Ly a ail 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette See 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Florida Metropolis KENTUCKY 
Tampa Times . Louisville Courier-Journal 


Tampa Tribune Louisville Times 


SOUTHERN CITIES LEAD THE COUNTRY 
IN BANK CLEARINGS 


67 







FIGURES TO PROVE THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE HAVE MORE MONEY TO SPEND THAN 
THE PEOPLE OF OTHER SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY! 


from widely different sections of the country. See how 
much more money circulates in the Southern cities and 


draw your own conclusions: 


Estimated First 4 Mos. First 4 Mos. 
Population Houses 1918 1917 
94,494 Fort Worth, Tex. $245,359,737 $186,145,676 
82,517. Waterbury, Conn. 30,972,400 38,342,600 
91,000 Duluth, Minn. 72,405,834 80,880,467 
92,057 Wilmington, Del. 49,854,108 $4,163,198 
143,231 Memphis, Tenn. $235,342,794 $182,302,000 
145,293 Syracuse, N. Y. 70,710,284 69,423,426 
141,351 Scranton, Pa. 62,961,583 60,115,654 
144,505 New Haven, Conn. 80,250,338 84,627,601 
114,899 Nashville, Tenn. $226,057 ,655 $159,492,180 
110,000 Lowell, Mass. 19,966,228 18,116,736 
103,190 Trenton, N. J. 43,775,166 42,760,741 
105,652 Des Moines, Ia. 174,721,808 134,365,000 
235,114 Louisville, Ky. $393,762,492 $359,611,750 
225,000 Toledo, O. 161,834,717 179, 363,553 
236,766 St. Paul, Minn. 243,751,741 233,404,574 
245,523 Denver, Colo. 357,282,429 246,989,961 
53,811 Little Rock, Ark. $ 84,702,811 $ 54,183,328 
55,000 Flint, Mich. 23,676,345 25,343,509 
50,058 Springfield, O. 20,468, 145 20,517,648 
49,685 Lancaster, Pa. 54,246,293 43,342,413 
66,850 Jacksonville, Fla. $ 80,941,925 $ 67,112,136 
65,114 South Bend, Ind. 17,878,399 17,144,372 
69,493 Harrisburg, Pa. 41,586,833 37,008,925 
80,000 Sacramento, Cal. 57,323,049 31,240,716 
60,121 Charleston, S. C. $ 55,313,727 $ 42,613,333 
60,816 Holyoke, Mass. 12,188,117 15,326,229 
60,000 Chester, Pa. 21,873,690 23,386,606 
$7,000 Rockford, Ill. 31,662,130 24,859, 323 
To national advertisers these figures are full of 






























PREPARED BY MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA, GA. 


significance, for to whom should an advertiser more 
naturally turn than to the people who have the most 
money to spend? And what better mediums for adver- 
tising could be selected than the Southern people’s 
favorite periodicals, their daily newspapers? 












Consult your advertising agent about this. Your 
publicity announcements should be in every leading 
Southern newspaper this summer and fall. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 


Charlotte News & Evening Greenville Piedmont 
Chronicle Spartanburg Herald 
Charlotte Observer Spartanburg Journal & 
Durham Sun Carolina Spartan 
Greensboro News TENNESSEE 


Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston American 
Charleston News & Courier 
Charleston Post 

lurmbia Record A 


Chattanooga News 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Memphis Cc Jal, App r] 
Memphis News-Scimitar 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 

Nashville Tennessean & 

can 
































Austin No, 3 Standard with special front—the fourth building erected for the Dayton Metal Products Company. 


193,400 Sq. Ft. for Dayton Metal Products Co. 


Four Austin Standard Factory-Buildings have been 
completed for the Dayton Metal Products Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. The first of these permanent and substantial 
structures sold the second, and the others have followed 
in rapid succession since May, 1917. The fourth has 
just been completed. The first building is 100 ft.x 364 ft., 
the second 200 ft. x 400 ft., the third 100 ft. x 336 ft. and 
the fourth 150 ft. x 180 ft.—a total of 193,400 sq. ft. for 
one concern. 









Interior view of the above building. Large areas of 
well-lighted unobstructed floor space—150x 180 ft. 


115, 000 Sq. Ft 3 for Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. 


e = 115,000 sq. ft. of Austin Standard Factory-Building 
is now housing airplane production at Dayton—all 
built in record time to meet war-time needs. 

Within the year, The Austin Company completed and delivered 
three Standard Buildings to the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., I 


Dayton, Ohio. The first one is 250 ft. wide and 120 ft. long, the 
second 250 ft. wide and 180 ft. long, and the third is 100 ft. wide neci 
























Austin No. 3 Standard completed in 22 esiten 
days for The Dayton Wright Airplane Company. and 400 ft. long, making a total of 115,000 sq. ft. of light, airy, gen 














* a practical working space. The third building has just been 

completed in 22 working-days. T 
' Austin No. 3 Standard is the type chosen by these Dayton car 
: concerns. It is 100 ft. wide, can be increased in width in multiples that 
of 50 feet and built any length in multiples of 20 feet. hart 
| THE No. 3 Standard is one of ten types — Austin oT ns ths ta T 

Buildings—all completely described and illustrated in the Austin : 
| a ees ie Book of Buildings. Let us send you a copy. If your need is _ 
NEW YORK - - - 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 urgent use the wires. rst 
pater . - setades wiepentee aa - 
Brranare” 7 Mapa Het Bite cat THE AUSTIN COMPANY a 
CHICAGO : 437 pitty Fenobacot Bide, Cherry 4466 Industrial Engineers and Builders whee 
t hte | a Cleveland, Ohio (59) Bi 
speec 
STANDARD] = 
the « 

FACTORY “ 
BUILDINGS} 5— 
DE’ 





DISTEEL WHEELS 
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The Wheels Hbat. Complete Tho Car 


It is the motor car itself that has made 
necessary the conception, the perfection and the 
general adoption of Disteel Wheels. 


The wheel should not mar the beauty of the 
car's design. It should complete and accentuate 
that beauty. Disteel Wheels achieve this by 
harmonizing the streamlines of the car. 


The mechanical superiorities are 
quiteas obvious. From the time of the 
first ox-cart, bumping along on four 
cross-sections of a tree-trunk, down to 
the recent “buggy,” there was no need of steel 
wheels. 


But the motor car, with its vastly greater 
speeds, its heavier loads, the enormously increased 
strains and stresses of the road—this has forced 
the evolution of the Disteel Wheel—a spokeless 
steel disc—the Wheel That Completes The Car. 


The engineer, the manufacturer and the motor- 


ist now demand—quite properly—that the wheel 
which receives all the initial strains and stresses 
of the road, be at least as strong and staunch 
and safe as the rest of the car; that, therefore, 
the wheel, along with the rest of the car, be 
made of steel. 


The strains which skidding and colli- 


silience and strength of Disteel Wheels. 


They are easily demounted and can- 
not work loose at the hub. They are 
easily cleaned. They save tire-cost and make 
tire-changing easy. They are noiseless because 
there are no rims to squeak nor spokes to rattle. 
Disteel Wheels are merely up-to-date engineer- 
ing practice. They complete the car. 

Disteel Wheels are designed particularly for 
high-grade cars. The dealer from whom you 
bought your car can give you all Disteel Wheel 
information. 


DISTEE sion put upon wheels necessitate the re- 
Z WHEELS 


oe 


DETROIT PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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This child is leaving his play to do an errand; he has been 
taught obedience and goes immediately and willingly 


—_ Disobedience in the presence of visitors. Do you know that | 


disobedience is the fault of the parent—not of the child? 


























Mistakes Parents Make 
— How to Avoid Them 


New Methods in Child Train- 
ing Fast Superseding the Old 


Highest Authorities 
Endorse Them 


Being a good parent is the biggest job on earth. 
Upon how we train our children depends their entire 
future success and happiness. 

Yet what training have most of us had in this all- 
important work? Instead of using scientific methods 
in our contact with the most delicate mechanism in 
the world—a child’s mind—we often use methods 
that do irreparable injury. 

What chance would a fine Swiss watch have if, 
knowing nothing about watchmaking, we tried to 
adjust it with a hatchet and a crowbar ? 

As absurd as that may seem, thousands of loving 
parents with their whole beings wrapped up in their 
children’s welfare are using methods fully as un- 
suited—fully as dangerous and harmful. 

For a child’s mind needs far more intelligent care 
than the most delicate watch ever made. And very 
often the method we use to correct one had habit 
is the very cause of other bad habits which can 
easily wreck the entire life of the child. 


Where We Go Wrong 


The trouble in the past has been that when a child 
is disobedient, untruthful or “naughty,”’ we punish 
the child for exhibiting that symptom. What we 
should do is to attack the cause. Not by punish- 
ment, but by co-operation. 

When we attack the symptoms instead of the 
cause, we very often irritate the cause instead of 
removing it. 





FREE BOOK COUPON 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 127-B 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your book “New Methods in Child 
Training,” Free. This does not obligate me in any 


Millions of children are deceitful because the 


= in trying to overcome some other bad habit 


ve caused them to be deceitful. 


Who Is To Blame? 


When a child is straightforward, obedient and 
willing—when it is courageous, generous and fine in 
every way, it is that way because the parent made 
it so. And the reverse is equally true. When a 
child is untruthful, selfish and disobedient, it is not 
the fault of the child but of the parent. 

You can make your children what you will. Char- 
acter is nothing more than a set of established habits. 
Whether these habits are good or bad depends on 
the parent. 

The parent has no one but himself to blame for 
the conduct of his offspring, not only when young, 
but throughout life. 


No Help Until Now 


Until now Th have had to grope around as 
best they could. They have had to depend on self 
devised methods. It is a wonderful commentary 
on the intelligence of the average parent that they 
have done as well as they have. 

But now, for the first time, there is constructive 
help at hand. A great organization, the Parents 
Association, an international society with members 
in all parts of the world, has nm formed to guide 
parents in the upbringing of their children. 

The principle upon which this association was 
founded is that in dealing with children confidence 
is the basis of control. 

Professor Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and 
Columbia), the founder of the Association, after 
years of exhaustive research and practical experience, 
has created a complete Course in Child Training, 
endorsed by leading educators everywhere, which is 
available to members of the Association. 

This course is unlike anything that has ever gone 
before. Instead of dealing in generalities, it is in- 
tensely definite and practical, and tells the parent 
exactly what to do in each individual case to pro- 
duce immediate and pérmanent results. It is meant 
for the modern busy parent of children from the 
cradle to 18 years of age. 


The “Case” Method 


The method used by Professor Beery in his Course 
in Child Training is essentially the same as that now 
used in teaching the law, except, of course, that it is 
condensed and remarkably easy to apply. 

Instead of devoting pages to a theoretical discns- 
sion of the various traits and habits which are to be 
cured, Professor Beery shows in each instance 
exactly how some other parent in the same situation 
has applied his methods to secure results. 


For instance, suppos2 your child is aged four, and 
is afraid of the dark. All you have to do is look up 
this trait in the index for children of that age and 
then turn to the proper page. Here you will find in 
detail an example of how some other parent cured a 
child of this fear through Professor Beery’s methods, 
No other teacher of child training has ever at- 
tempted to handle the subject in such a practical, 
easy to apply way. It means that in addition to 
constructive, thoroughly organized system of 
training, you have the daily help you need to over- 
come all undesirable characteristics as they develop. 


. 
Personal Service 
In addition to the complete Course in Child 
Training, by Professor Beery, members of the 
Parents Association enjoy many other equally 
worth-while benefits such as the privilege of personal 
consultation through the mail with Professor Beery 
on any particularly vexing child training problem, 
exchange of experiences of other members through 
the Association's Bulletin which is issued regularly; 
free Purchase Ser- 
vice, which enables 
you to buy chil- 
dren’s books at 
publisher's prices; 
adviceastosehools, 
camps.etc. Butwe 
have not the space 
here to give the 
whole wonderful 
story. 


Free Book 
Explains 
All 


“New Methods 
in Child Training” 
is the title of a 24- 

age illustrated 

ooklet which de- 
scribes the work 
of the Association 
and explains Professor Beery’s remarkable Course 
in Child Training. It also contains letters from 
members outlining the astonishingly satisfactory re- 
sults they have secured through these New Met! 
Acopy of this book will be sent at once to any inter- © 
ested parent who merely writes a letter or postcard; 
or, mail the coupon. It is suggested that you we 
at once, as the Association is making a special 
to new members which will undoubtedly be with- 
drawn shortly. Send today—no obligation. Parents 
Association, Dept. 127-B, 449 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
































